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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 


By THe Epiror. 
0 
XXIII. 

THE FAMILY OF CLANRANALD. 

XVII. Jonn Macponatp, tenth of Clanranald, in 1622-23, entered 
into a contract of fidelity with Donald MacAngus of Glengarry, in which 
he is described as “ John Moydart, captain of Clanranald,” and by which 
they mutually bind and oblige each other, their servants, and tenants, to 
assist and concur with one another against all mortal enemies. In 1625 
he entered into an agreement with Sir Donald Mackay of Strathnaver, by 
which he resigned in favour of Mackay the superiority of the lands of 
Arasaig and Moydart, obtaining a feu-charter of them on the 7th of April, 
in the same year, in his own favour. This charter was confirmed by the 
Crown on the 22d of February 1627. On the Ist of August in the latter 
year, Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat granted him a precept of clare con- 
stat of the lands of Skirrough, Benbecula, and Gartgimines, of which Sir 
Donald, by charter from the Crown, obtained the superiority in 1614, while 
Sir Donald of Clanranald was under attainder, as already stated. On the 
precept of 1614 infeftment followed on the 1st and 2d of March 1629, 
On the 18th of September 1627, he was served heir in special to his 
father in the 21 merk lands of Eigg, which are “ex antiquo quondam 
Joanni M‘Allister avo dict. quondam Domini Donaldi M‘Allane, heredi- 
bus suis et assignatis heereditarie datas concessas et depositas ;” and the 
other lands which had been erected into the Barony of Castletirrim by 
charter in favour of his father in 1610. On this retour a precept from 
Chancery was obtained ; and infeftment followed on the 3d of March 
1629. On the 13th of May 1630 he was served heir in general to Allan, 
his grandfather, and to his great-grandfather, John Moydartach. Having 
made up titles, he made an assedation of the lands of Dalilea, Langal, and 
others, to John Ranaldson, parson of Islandfinnan, in life-rent, after whose 
death to Allan M‘Ranaldson, his brother’s son, also in life-rent, and on 
the death of Allan to his son for a term of nineteen vears. Infeftment 
duly followed. In 1629 John “resigned the lands of Moydart and Aris- 
aig into the hands of Sir Donald McDonald of Sleat, who had acquired 
rights from Sir Donald McKay to the direct superiority, and i ee 
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wards granted a charter of them to Lord Lorn, in whose person a second 
intermediate superiority vested ; and in this way the family of Argyll 
were, till lately, in possession of the superiority of a considerable part of 
the Clanranald estate.”* This charter is dated 18th December 1633, and 
1st of April 1634. On the same date Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat, 
with Clanranald’s consent, executed a charter of the lands of Skirrough 
in favour of Lord Lorn, to be held of Sir Donald. About this period the 
Mackenzies of Kintail appear to have obtained possession of the superio- 
rity ; for we find that “in 1633 George Mackenzie was served heir to his 
brother Colin Earl of Seafort, Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, in the 27 mark 
lands of Moydart and the 24 mark lands of Arrasack.”* 

John took a prominent part in the wars of Montrose already described 

under the Famities of Steat and Gienearry. Clanranald joined the 
famous Montrose and General Alexander Macdonald, son of Colla Ciotach, 
at Inverlochy, in 1645, and took a distinguished part in all the 
victories of the campaign. Clanranald soon after, his number of troops 
being small, returned to his own country to raise his followers, when he 
found the garrison of Mingarry had been attacked by the Earl of Argyll. 
He immediately went to its relief, defeated the Earl, reinforced the garrison, 
laid waste the whole of Suinart and Ardnamurchan, and returned to 
Castletirrim, where he found General Alexander Macdonald, who had in 
the meantime heard of the distress of his friends at Mingarry, and 
hastened to their relief, Finding his services unnecessary in consequence 
of Clanranald’s action, he halted at Castletirrim, where he was introduced 
to Donald, Clanranald’s eldest son, “a young man of great resolution and 
“bravery,” to whom he gave a command in his army. From thence they 
proceeded to Arasaig and Moydart, where they were joined by Donald 
Gorm, first of Scotus, and uncle of Glengarry, and raised all the men of 
Moydart and Glengarry. Proceeding to Lochaber, they were there joined 
hy Donald Glas of Keppoch, with the men of the Braes of Lochaber, the 
Stewarts of Appin, the Lairds of Glencoe and Glen Nevis, and a con- 
siderable body of the Camerons. This body, soon after, met Montrose at 
Blair-Athol, whither they had marched. 

Here a council of war was held, immediately on the arrival of the 
Highlanders, to fix upon their winter quarters, as the severe weather was 
fast approaching. Montrose recommended a descent on the Lowlands, 
but the Highlanders preferred a raid to Argyleshire, to revenge themselves 
on their enemy, “ Gillespic Gruamach.” Montrose expressed doubt at 
their being a sufficient supply of food for such an army to pass them over 
the winter procurable in the county, when Angus MacAlein Duibh, a 
distinguished soldier and marksman from Glencoe, replied, “ There is not 
a farm, or half a farm, under MacCailein, but what I know every foot of 
it; and if good water, tight houses, and fat cows will do for you, there is 
plenty to be had.” They immediately marched, the various chiefs acting 
independently of Montrose, to a considerable extent, in their cattle- 
lifting excursions, on their way to Argyle. “John of Moidart and the 
Clanranald, with some of the Keppoch men, were the most active on 
these detours from the line of march; and upon one occasion they re- 
turned to the camp with 1000 head of cattle.” They were soon marching 
* History of the Family, 1819, p. 119. 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 419 
on Inveraray, where Argyll was, at the time making arrangements for a 
meeting of his retainers, whom he called together. He declared that he 
would rather lose a hundred thousand crowns than that any mortal should 
know the passes by which an armed force could penetrate his county, 
even in the middle of summer. The month of December was now far 
advanced, and to his utter amazement and terror the herds and shepherds 
rushed from the mountain pastures with the astounding intelligence that 
Montrose and the Highlanders were within a few miles of the Castle of 
Inveraray. The Earl immediately escaped to sea by a fishing boat, leaving 
his friends and the whole county to the mercy of the enemy. The town 
ot Inveraray was burnt to ashes. The army marched in three divisions, 
one under Montrose himself, one under Alexander Macdonald, his Lieut.- 
General, and the third under Clanranald. “Thus he traversed, by separate 
routes, the whole district ; which was wasted—even as Argyll had wasted 
Athole and the Braes of Angus, and burnt the ‘Bonny house of Airlie.’ 
The clans laid the whole face of the country in ashes, killing all whom 
they met marching to Inveraray (amounting, it is said, to 895 men-at- 
arms), sweeping off its flocks and herds from every valley, glen, and moun- 
tain that owned the sway of MacCailinmor.”* A contemporary writer 
states that the Highlanders plundered and destroyed wherever they came, 
and “spared none that were fit to carry arms, and, in particular, they 
put to the sword all the men whom they met going in arms to the ren- 
dezvous appointed by Argyll; nor did they desist till they had driven all 
the men who were fit for service out of the country, or at least obliged 
them to retire to lurking holes known to none but themselves. They 
drove all their cattle, and burnt their villages and cottages to the ground; 
thus retaliating upon Argyll the treatment he had given to others, he him- 
self being the first who had practised this cruel method of waging war 
against the innocent country people, by fire and devastation. Nor did 
they deal more gently with the people of Lorn, and the neighbouring 
parts who acknowledged Argyll’s authority."t This expedition must 
have been of an atrocious character. Another contemporary writer in- 
forms us that they burnt and slew throughout the whole country, “ and left 
no house or hold, except impregnable strengths, unburnt, their corns, goods, 
and gear, and left not a fourfooted beast in his [Argyll 8] haill ‘lands ; ; 
and such as would not drive, they houghed and slew, that they should never 
make stead.”{ The Clanranald and Athole men returned home with the 
booty from Argyle, promising to return to Montrose whenever they were 
called upon to do so. 

We again find them, soon after, on the 2d of February 1645, taking 
a prominent part in the battle of Inverlochy, where, according to the last 
quoted authority, “the Captain of Clanranald, Maclean, and Glengarie 
was in the middle,” round the Royal Standard, under the immediate com- 
mand of Montrose himself, who commanded the centre. They took a 
distinguished share in the battle at Auldearn, victoriously fought on 
the 9th of May 1645, where “the brave, hardy Clan Macdonald, and the 
equally brave and hardy Clanranalds, all fought like true heroes without 
the least fear of strokes or shot,”|| The Clanranalds, with the other Mac- 


* Napier’s Life and Times of Montrose, 289-291, 

4+ Wishart’s Memoirs of Montrose. 

t Spalding’s “ History of the Troubles in Scotland,” vol. ii., p. 269—1792 Ed. 
i Red Book of Clanransld. 
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donalds, were at Montrose’s last great victory at Kilsyth, where, as usual, 

they greatly distinguished themselves, under the immediate command of 
their chief, who had just returned from a recruiting expedition in the 

Highlands, bringing with him 700 Macleans and 500 of his own clan. 

He was accompanied by his son Donald, already referred to, a youth at 

this date of only twenty years of age, who greatly distinguished himself 
throughout the whole campaign. On this occasion Montrose unfortunately 
stated, in presence of many of his officers, that, though Clanranald had 

brought a great addition to the camp, he had provided nothing to maintain 

them, while all the other clans had. Clanranald indignantly replied that 
the swords of his men could supply them with everything necessary for their 
maintenance at all times and in any circumstances. This did not quite 
satisfy Montrose, and dispute would have followed had not Alexander 
Macdonald (MacColla) intervened, stating that he knew the Clanranald 
men well, and would become personally responsible that by next evening 
they would bring in as much provender as any of the other clans. He 
then turned to young Clanranald, directing him to get his men ready by 
themselves, and to prepare fora foray next morning. Donald was not 
slow in executing these orders. He marched his men to the lands of the 
Earl Marischall, and, though they had been pretty well wasted on previous 
occasions by others, “he brought back with him a booty, not only sur- 
passing that furnished by any other, but one that served the whole army 
for months. This brave action pleased Montrose, and induced him to 
apologise for his hasty expression.” The author of the Ked Book in- 
forms us that “ Young Donald and his men brought more creachs to the 
camp than any others. Many of the Highlanders, when sent to drive a 
prey, drove it on to their own countries without asking the general’s leave. 
John of Moidart would allow none of his men to leave him ; but there 
was another reason for this, namely, that it was not easy for the men from 
the Islands to drive their prey home from the low country; hence the 
vaising of creachs fell to their share all summer. Young Donald tock 
a large prey from the Lord Marischall’s country, and from the Mearns and 
Angus ; an old man, whom they met there, told them that the Mearns 
had not been used so since Donald of the Isles creached, the year he fought 
the battle of Harlaw.” The same chronicler, after describing various pre- 
liminaries of the battle, states that ‘‘ Montrose beld a Council of War, 
and referred it to his whole army whether to fight or retreat. All de- 
clared they would rather fight than retreat. Yet the troops had been 
long without food. Montrose sent his trumpet with a challenge, at which 
the great army gave a shout, and drew out in order of battle, 3,000 pike- 
men and 11,000 in battalions behind these, and you may think it was 
hard work for our small numbers to face. The fight was hard. The 
Highlanders had 4000 foot and 500 horses; and they fixed their shirts 
hetween their legs. The horsemen had white shirts over their armour. 
We advanced gallantly against a battery of great guns. Battle commenced 
by an excellent regiment of Scotch and Irish good marksmen ; Major 
Lauchlin and Mac Coll directing and exhorting them. Donald, son of 
the Captain of Clanranald, and Donald MacEachain Oig Maclean, strove 
who should first engage. Donald and his men, and Patrick Caoch Mac- 
gregor and his men, in one regiment—Clanranald gave the assault, and 
young Donald was the first man who leaped the intrenchments, and his 
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people after him. The enemy was completely routed.” Napier explains 
as to the “‘ white shirts above their armour,” that it would rather seem 
that Montrose had ordered them to disencumber themselves of their heavy 
armour that was over their shirts, fur they had to charge up hill in the 
middle of a hot August. In the retreat from Perth, leading up to the 
battle of Kilsyth, we are told that “ Donald, the son of the Captain of 
Clanranald, had the honour of bringing up the rear, which was under the 
immediate command of Sir Alexander Macdonald. Many individual feats 
of bravery were performed, and those of young Donald were not the least 
conspicuous. At one time, by a gallant manceuvre, he cut off the entire 
advance of the enemy; at another time he opposed his chosen band 
against ten times their number, who obstinately defended a ford, and was 
successful.” At the battle of Kilsyth a slight difference arose between 
Donald and Maclean as to who should assume chief command of their 
immediate followers. It is thus related in the Clanranald Family His- 
tory :—“‘ The action commenced by a fire of cannon and musketry from 
the Covenanters, and the attack by the King’s forces, with a regiment of 
Irish commanded by Major Macdonald, and directed by Sir Alexander 
Macdonald. The gallant regiment commanded by Donald, son of the 
Captain of Clanranald, and by Maclean, were ordered to their relief. An 
unfortunate difference had existed between these two as to precedency. 
Each maintained that he was entitled to command the other; on this oc- 
casion Maclean desired Donald to place himself under his command. 
From Donald’s situation he was rather in the rear, but, regardless of dis- 
putes of this kind, he pushed through Maclean’s regiment with his men, 
and was himself the first who gained the trenches of the enemy. His 
men followed and drove all before them, striking terror wherever they 
went. By this bold and decisive action the battle of Kilsyth was in a 
great measure gained. It was fought on the 14th of August 1645. The 
Covenanters lost nearly 4000 men, while the loss of Montrose did not 
amount to 100. After the battle of Kilsyth Montrose marched to Hamil- 
ton; and nearly the whole of Scotland submitted to him. While there 
the Captain of Clanranald and his son retired to their own country ex- 
hausted by the many engagements they had been in.” At the same time 
all the Western Highlanders left Montrose, and marched westward under 
their brilliant name-sake, Alexander Macdonald, son of Colla Ciotach, 
now Captain-General of the whole army, immediately next in rank to 
Montrose himself, and a warrior-knight of great renown. From that day, 
the moment on which he lost the active support of the Highlanders in 
the field, the star of the great Montrose began to wane, and the end is 
already known to every school-boy, but the Clanranald were as true to 
him in his misfortunes as they had been in the days of his great victories. 

Wishart describes the departure of the Highlanders thus :—Many 
of them, “ being loaded with spoil, deserted privately, and soon after re- 
turned to their own country ; their officers and leaders also openly de- 
manded liberty to go home for a short time. They pretended that, as 
the Covenanters had at that time no army within the kingdom, there 
was the less occasion for their presence ; and as their corns had been all 
destroyed and their houses burnt by the enemy, there was an absolute 
necessity for their going home, tho’ but for a few weeks, in order to repair 
their habitations, and lay up some winter provisions for their wives and 
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families ; therefore they earnestly begged a short furlough; and, as an 
inducement to obtain it, they solemnly promised to return in less than 
torty days in greater strength and numbers. Montrose, perceiving that 
they were fully resolved to leave him, and that it was not in his power 
to detain them, as they were all volunteers, and served without pay, 
thought it most expedient to dismiss them with a good grace, in order to 
ingratiate himself the more with then, and encourage them to return. 
He praised the bravery of the soldiers, and in the King’s name returned 
his thanks to the officers for their services ; and entreated them to be as 
expeditious in settling their domestic affairs as possible, so that they 
might return against the appointed day, under the conduct of Alexander 
Macdonald, whom, at his own earnest desire, he appointed their captain. 
Macdonald, in a formal oration, returned thanks in all their names to the 
Lord-Governor for his great condescention, and gave his solemn promise 
as a security for their speedy return. However, he had secretly resolved 
not to return, and actually never after saw Montrose. He carried off 
with him above three thousand Highlanders, all very brave men, and the 
flower of the army ; and not satisfied with these, he privately seduced a 
hundred and twenty of the very best of the Irish, and carried them along 
with him also as a life-guard.”* 

After the army was disbanded in May 1645, and peace made with the 
Scottish army at Newark, the Committee of Estates instructed General 
Middleton to grant remission on certain conditions to those who still held 
out. Among these was Clanranald, who refused to accept the terms 
offered ; but retired sullenly to his stronghold of Castletirrim, where, 
although General Leslie and the Marquis of Argyll over-ran and wasted 
the greater portion of the adjoining country, he was left undisturbed. 
Here he for a time remained “ firmly attached to his Sovereign, whose 
son he had afterwards the happiness to see restored to the throne of his 
ancestors.” When the Earl of Antrim, in October 1646, proposed a new 
levy by the Royalist leaders for the rescue of the King, Clanranald 
pledged himself to raise 1300 men,’of the proposed army of 30,000.t 

On the 15th of August 1645 Clanranald entered into a bond of fidelity 
with Allan MacAlastair, Laird of Morar, who bound and obliged himself, 
his heirs and successors, to be bondsman and true servant to Clanranald, 
“fiar of Moydart,” and to obey any of his heirs and successors, while 
Clanranald and his son, on the other hand, bound and obliged themselves 
and their heirs and successors “to stand be him in any where he will 
cause do, as his chief should do.” Shortly after the landing of Charles 
II. at Garmouth, in Moray, on the 23d June 1650, John went and paid 
his respects to him, after which he retired to his Island possessions in 
Uist, where he continued to reside for the remainder of his life. 

John married Moir, or Marion, daughter of Sir Roderick Macleod of 
Macleod, known as “ Ruari Mor,” and by this alliance terminated a feud 
which arose out of a previous marriage, and long existed between the two 
families. By her he had issue— 

1. Donald, his heir. 

2. Moir, or Marion, who married Lauchlan Maclean, eighth of Coll. 
3. Catharine, who married Macneill of Barra, 

* Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 187-138, 

+ Macdonells of Antrim, p. 274, 
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4. Anne, who married Ranald Macdonald, second of Benbecula, whose 
son Donald, afterwards, un the failure of John’s male issue, succeeded as 
head of the house of Clanranald. 

He died in 1670, at a very advanced age, in the Island of Eriska, South 
Uist, and was buried at Tomar, when he was succeeded by his only son, 

XVIII. Donatp Macponatp, eleventh of Clanranald, with whom 
the reader is already acquainted, he having taken, during his father’s 
life, a prominent and distinguished share in the wars of Montrose. 
After the disastrous battle of Philipshaugh, Montrose returned to the 
North. The Earl of Antrim soon after landed at Kintyre, where he met 
Montrose. Many of the clans, among others the Clanranald, agreed to 
join him, but the King’s order to disband the army put an end to further 
proceedings at that time. Donald was instructed by his father to proceed 
to Isla, and dispossess the Campbells. He was at the same time invited 
by the Earl of Antrim to join him in assisting the troops of King Charles 
in Ireland ; whereupon, Donald, with 300 men, embarked at Uist in 
1648 ; proceeded through the Sound of Mull to Colonsay, and thence to 
the Sound of Isla, where he captured a large vessel belonging to the 
Estates of Scotland, laden with barley. He then proceeded to Ireland, 
and quartered his men at Kilkenny, where he met Glengarry and a large 
body of Highlanders, who afterwards took part in several engagements, 
including the capture of Belfast, Knockfergus, Coleraine, and London- 
derry. Jn all these proceedings Donald of Clanranald, who held high 
rank in the Highland regiment, took a distinguished share. He remained 
with the King’s army until its final overthrow, when both Clanranald 
and Glengarry were taken prisoners and sent to Kilkenny. Here they 
were kept in durance for a considerable time. They, however, ultimately 
secured their liberty through the influence and intercession of the Duchess 
of Buckingham, who was married to the Earl of Antrim, after which they 
returned to the Highlands; Clanranald, in due course, landing safely in Uist. 

Soon after the death of his father he made up titles to the property, 
but the part he and his family had taken in the recent wars involved him 
deeply in debt, in consequence of which he was obliged, to raise money, 
to grant a wadset of Moydart and Arasaig to Sir James Macdonald, for 
4000 merks. It was, however, afterwards redeemed. On the 9th of 
January 1674, he passed a signature of resignation and confirmation of 
the lands of Arasaig, Moydart, Skirrough, Benbecula, and the Island of 
Eigg, on which a charter afterwards followed. In April 1684 he obtained, 
from the Bishop of Lismore, a charter of the Island of Canna, in the 
signature to which he designated himself “ Donald Macdonald of Moy- 
dart, Captain and Chief of ye family of Clanranald.” In the charter 
itself he is described as “ Capitano seu principi familie: de Clanranald.” 

He married his cousin, Moir, or Marion, daughter of John Macleod, 
XIV. of Macleod, and sister of Roderick Macleod, XV,, and of John Mac- 
leod, XVI. of Macleod, all three of whom followed each other in succes- 
sion as Chiefs of Macleod. By her he had issue— 

1. John, who died in infancy. 

2. Allan, who succeeded his father as XIIth of the family. 

3. Ranald, who succeeded his brother Allan as XIIIth chief. 

4. Margaret, married Donald Macdonald, third of Benbecula, who 
afterwards became head of the clan, and succeeded to the estates as XLV, 
of Clanranald, and nearest male heir, on the death of Ranald. 
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5 and 6. Marion and Janet, both of whom died without issue. 

Donald died in 1686 in the Island of Canna, and was buried at Tomar, 
He was succeeded by his second and eldest surviving son, 

XIX. Attan Macponatp, twelfth of Clanrauald, who was only about 
sixteen years of age when his father died. He was placed under the 
tutorship of his brother-in-law, Donald Macdonald of Benbecula, who was 
at the time nearest male-heir to Clanranald, after Allan himself and 
his brother Ranald. Benbecula, afterwards known as Tutor of Clan- 
ranald, spared no pains in the education of his ward, whose natural sym- 
pathies in favour of the Stuarts were strengthened by the traditions 
of his house and the personal influence of Benbecula, himself a 
firm supporter of the Stuart succession, and a young man otherwise of 
great ability and judgment. Both tutor and ward came to meet Viscount 
Dundee when, in May 1689, he joined Macdonald of Keppoch at Inver- 
ness, and there offered their services. These being joyfully accepted, 
they returned home and raised their vassals. Dundee proceeded to Loch- 
aber with Keppoch, where he was joined by Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat 
and his eldest son, with 500 Skye Macdonalds. Proceeding from thence 
to meet General Mackay at Blair-Athol, he was joined on the way by 
Clanranald, by his Tutor, and a body of 700 men. These were formed into 
a regiment under the Tutor’s command, with the rank of Colonel. They 
took a leading part in the victory of Killiecrankie, in which “the High- 
landers threw away their plaids, haversacks, and all other utensils, and 
marched resolutely and deliberately in their shirts and doublets, with their 
fusils, targets, and pistols ready, down the hill on the enemy, and received 
Mackay’s third fire before they pierced his line, in which many of the 
Highland army fell, particularly Lord Viscount Dundee, their General, 
the terror of the Whigs, the supporter of King James, and the glory of 
his country. Then the Highlanders fired, threw down their fusils, rushed 
in upon the enemy with sword, target, and pistol, who did not maintain 
their ground two minutes after the Highlanders were amongst them ; and 
I dare be bold to say there scarce ever were such strokes given in Europe as 
were given that day by the Highlanders. Many of General Mackay’s 
officers and soldiers were cut down through the skull and neck to the 
very breasts ; others had skulls cut off above their ears like night-caps ; 
some soldiers had both their bodies and cross-belts cut through at a blow ; 
picks and small swords were cut like willows.”* Other particulars of this 
campaign have been already given under Steat and Giencarry,t and 
they are otherwise well known to the reader. 

The Proclamation issued by the Government, offering protection in 
their persons and property to all who had been in arms, if they 
would surrender and take the oath of allegiance, before the lst of 
January 1692, was spurned by Clanranald, who proceeded, with his 
brother Ranald, to France, where he completed his education, under the 
eye of James VII., and became one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
of his age. Having resided for some time at the Court of St Germains, 
he obtained a commission in the French service under the Duke of Ber- 
wick, and soon acquired a distinguished reputation as a brave and gallant 
ofliver. When peace was restored he returned to St Germains, and was 


* Memoirs of Dundee, by an Officer in the Army, 1714, pp, 19-20, 
+ Celtic Magazine, 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 425 
glad to learn that, through the influence of his Tutor, Donald Macdonald 
of Benbecula, and other influential friends in Scotland, his estates had 
been preserved to him. 

While in France Clanranald made the acquaintance of Penelope, a 
daughter of Colonel Mackenzie, who had been Governor of Tangiers under 
Charles II. “This young lady was not more distinguished by the beauty 
of her person than by the brilliancy of her wit and sweetness of temper. 
She was universally admired at a Court famed for the beauty of its 
women, and her prudence added not a little to the lustre of her charms. 
With such a person, possessing such a mind, it cannot be doubted that 
she had various offers of marriage, but she preferred Clanranald to all 
others, and satisfied that, with such a man, happiness could be obtained 
anywhere, she at once agreed to marry, and accompanying him to his native 
hills,"* They soon returned to Scotland, and arrived safely in South Vist, 
where, though remote from society, “ Yet so completely did their tempers 
accord with each other, that their uniform hospitality, polite attention, and 
affable manners, drew company from all parts of the kingdom, and a little 
Court, well befitting that of a chief, was actually formed,” which was 
favourably spoken of in all classes of society throughout the country. 

On his return to Uist, Clanranald made up titles to his estates, as his 
father’s heir, by precept, dated 28th of July 1704, and was infefted 
thereon in November and December 1706. 

It is generally believed that he was in correspondence with the Court 
of St Germains before the rising of 1715, for no sooner had the Earl of 
Mar raised his standard at Braemar, than Clanranald sailed from Uist 
with his followers, and summoned his vassals of Moydart, Arasaig, and 
the small isles. He is among the chiefs charged to appear in Edinburgh 
to give security for his good behaviour, by a certain day, and refusing, he 
was denounced, with other leaders of the clans, a rebel against the Crown. 
His reply was at once to declare openly for the Chevalier, in whose 
service he was appointed a Colonel. He received orders to march into 
Argyleshire to harass the Earl and prevent the Campbells and other 
neighbouring clans from joining the Government forces ; and while on his 
way he was joined at Fort-William by a body of Camerons and Macleans, 
with whom he attempted to surprise the garrison at Inverlochy. In this he 
failed, but on the 17th of September he captured two redoubts, which, 
however, he was unable to retain for want of artillery. On the 6th of 
October he arrived at Strathphillan with about 700 of his own clan, and 
was joined by Glengarry and several other chiefs with a considerable 
following, the army on the 16th numbering some 2400 men, with whom on 
the following day he marched back in the direction of Inveraray, arriving 
there on the 19th. The town was defended by a large body of Campbells, 
who refused a demand to surrender made in writing, by Clanranald and 
Glengarry ; but Sir Duncan and Colonel Campbell came out to meet them 
next morning on a rising ground between the town and the invaders’ 
camp, when the two Macdonald chiefs stated that the Earl of Mav’s orders 
were to respect the country if they disbanded their men, but that, if they 
kept in arms, it was to be laid waste. Next morning a message was 
received, Lord Isla (the Earl’s brother), who was in command, declining 


* History of the Family, p, 148, 
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to treat with any one in arms against the Government. The Macdonalds 

immediately proceeded to waste Kintyre and the Earl’s lands in the 

district, after which they returned to Strathphillan. This raid kept many 

of the Campbells at home to protect their property and friends, and 

Clanranald compelled many others to pledge themselves not to move 

out of the district. This proved of great advantage to Mar. On 

the 3d of November the camp was broken up, and the whole body marched 

by Castle Drummond to Perth, where they joined the main army, under 

the Earl of Mar; and about the same time, Sir Donald Macdonald, Sea- 

forth, the Chisholm, and other Highlanders, made their appearance. On 

the 9th a council of war was called, at which it was decided to march to 

Dunblane. The history of this march and the battle of Sheriffmuir are 

sufficiently well known. All the Macdonalds behaved with their wonted 

valour and bravery, and no one more so than the gallant Chief of Clan- 
ranald, who fell mortally wounded—‘“a man universally esteemed and 
respected by foe as well as friend, and whose memory is still cherished in 
the Highlands with the utmost fondness.” Even Patten, the renegade 
author of “The History of the Rebellion,” after stating that the Captain 
of Clanranald, with 1000 men, all with their chief, were against the 
Government and in the rebellion, says :—“ This clan did act the part of 
men that are resolute and brave, under the command of their chiet, who, 
for his good parts and genteel accomplishments, was looked upon as the 
most gallant and generous young gentleman among the clans; maintaining 
a splendid equipage ; keeping a just deference to the people of all sorts ; 
void of pride or ill-humour. He performed the part of one that knew the 
part of a complete soldier; but a fatal bullet from the King’s forces, 
through the body, disabled him but did not daunt him; so finding a 
necessity of yielding to the fate of his wound, he withdrew, and told he 
could do no more; only his well-wishes attended his King and his 
country. He was lamented by both parties that knew him.” It was on 
this melancholy occasion that Macdonald of Giengarry exclaimed to those 
who were disposed to mourn over the fallen hero, “ Let us have revenge 
to-day: mourning to-morrow ”—a suggestion which was instantly acted 
upon with terrible effect. 

As already stated, he married Penelope, daughter of Colonel Mackenzie, 
Governor of Tangiers, without issue. He was interred at Innerpephry, 
in the burying-place of the noble family of Perth, when he was succeeded 
by his only brother, 

XX. Ranyatp Macponaxp, thirteenth of Clanranald. During the 
rebellion of 1715 he was in France. When the news of his brother's 
death at Sheriffmuir reached him, he determined to set off for the High- 
lands, but before he could start information arrived that the rebellion was 
suppressed, He therefore decided to remain until he could hear further 
particulars from his friends at home. Intelligence soon came that he was 
among those who had been attainted, and that steps were being taken to 
deprive him of the family estates. He delayed coming home; but an 
excellent friend of the family, Alexander Mackenzie, Principal Clerk of 
Session in Edinburgh, interested himself in Ranald’s behalf, purchased 
large debts which had been accumulated by the late chief and Ranald 
himself, mainly for prosecution of the Stuart cause, and got them all 
vested in his own person, He then raised an action of abjudication in 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 


the Court of Session against all the Clanranald estates, for the accumulated 
sum of £95,00C Scots, and obtained a decree in his own favour, all with 
the view of handing the property over to the representative of the family 
as soon as a pardon could be procured or the attainder removed. Ranald, 
however, who was never married, died at St Germains in 1725, before a 
pardon could be procured or the estates conveyed to him. Thus the 
whole male line of Sir Donald Macdonald, ninth of Clanranald, became 
extinct, and the dignity and succession reverted to the nearest male heir 
of Ranald Macdonald, immediate younger brother of Sir Donald last 
named, as follows :— 

RanaLpD Macponatp, second son of Allan, eighth of Clanranald, and 
immediate younger brother of Sir Donald, ninth of Clanranald, by his 
wife, a daughter of Macleod of Macleod, received from his father, AHan, 
the lands of Barrow in Benbecula, Gartgimines, Baile-nan-Cailleach, 
Bailetinlay, Bailemeanach, Uachdar, Benbecula (called the two Airds), 
Knockworlane, and part of Machar-meanach ; also the lands of Ardness, 
Lochylt, and Essan in Arasaig. Afterwards, John Macdonald, tenth of Clan- 
ranald, granted to this Ranald and to his son, Ranald Og, a feu-charter, 
dated 12th of April 1625, for infefting themselves in these lands, and 
infeftment followed in favour of the elder Ranald, recorded at the Chaucery 
of Ross on the 21st of June following. These deeds are afterwards con- 
firmed by the superior, the Earl of Argyll, on the 14th of March 1633. 

Ranald, son of Allan, ninth chief, and immediate younger brother of 
Sir Donald, ninth of Clanranald, married, first, Maria, daughter of 
Archibald Macdonald, brother of Donald Gorm Mor, seventh, and sister 
of Sir Donald Macdonald, eighth baron and first baronet of Sleat. By 
this lady (who was forcibly seized and ravished by Sir Lauchlan Mac- 
kinnon of Strathardale, and for which act he was afterwards forfeited in 
1722) Ranald had no issue. He married, secondly, Margaret, daughter 
of Angus Macdonald of Dunyveg, with issue— 

1. Ranald, designed “ Ranald Og,” to distinguish him from his father. 

2. Angus Og, so called to distinguish him from his uncle, Angus of 
Clanranald. From Angus Og descended the families of Dalilea and Milton. 

Ranald was succeeded in the lands of Benbecula and others above 
mentioned by his eldest son, 

RanatD Oc Macponatp, who had some difference with the chief of 
Clanranald about the payment ot his feu-duties and services. This landed 
him in an action in the Court of Session, where judgment went against him. 
They soon, however, arranged matters, and became reconciled. On the 
7th of October 1652 he was infeft as fiar upon his father’s charter of 
1625, and the infeftment is duly registered in the Chancery of Ross. On 
the 16th of December 1655 he obtained from John Macdonald, tenth of 
Clanranald, a discharge of all feu-duties and services ; and on the 25th of 
March 1675 he entered into an agreement with Donald, eleventh of Clan- 
ranald, by which his lands were to be held direct from the superior, the 
Earl of Argyll ; but this arrangement was afterwards departed from before 
it was finally ratified. 

Ranald married, first, a daughter of Macneil of Barra, by whom he 
had issue— 

1. Donald, who succeeded, as fourteenth of Clanranald, on the death, 
without issue, of Ranald thirteenth chief, and of whom presently. 
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Ranald married, secondly, in 1653, Anne (or Agnes) Macdonald, 
daughter of John Macdonald, tenth of Clanranald,* with issue— 

2. James, to whom his father gave the lands of Belfinlay, Ardbeg, 
Ardmore, and others. This James had a son, Allan of Belfinlay, who also 
had a son, Allan of Belfinlay, who married Jane, eldest daughter of Lachlan 
Mackinnon of Corry, the entertainer of Pennant and Dr Johnson, with 
issue—Allan, a Major in the 55th Regiment, who married Flora, daughter 
of Peter Nicolson of Ardmore, with issue—Captain Allan Macdonald, now 
of Waternish, Isle of Skye, and others. 

3, Donald Og, who died without issue. 

4. Moir, or Marion. 

On the death of Ranald, thirteenth of Clanranald, in 1725, in France, 
he was succeeded by his cousin as above. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE HON. ARCHIBALD LOVAT was quite a character; many 
are the stories told about him. Once, while staying at Fraser’s (after- 
wards Bennett’s) Hotel in Inverness, he took a fancy to divert himself by 
ringing all the bells in the house between two and three o’clock in the 
morning. As soon as he heard the waiter or chambermaid coming to 
answer one bell, he ran into another room and rang another, and so on, 
until the whole house was disturbed. An English traveller happened to 
be in the hotel, and, understanding who it was that was making such a 
disturbance, and knowing Lovat to be a very vain man, he ran out and 
caught him, exclaiming, “ You scoundrel, do you not know that my Lord 
Lovat is in the house?” Quite flattered by what he considered such a 
high respect paid to him, he at once retired, and sent for the traveller in 
the morning, whom he complimented on being a gentleman, knowing the 
respect due to his superiors. 

ANOTHER story of the same Lovat is as follows:—In his time the 
Beauly was famous for the great quantity of salmon it contained. In one 
part especially, called the Salmon Leap, it is said that a person could not 
stand for ten minutes without seeing the fish leaping high out of the 
water. Lovat made a bet with another gentleman that he could cook a 
salmon without its being touched by any one, and he won the wager thus. 
He caused a fire to be made close to the water with a large pot of boiling 
water placed on it. He and his friend stood by, and, within a quarter of 
an hour, a fine salmon, leaping out of the water, fell into the pot of hot 
water, and so was cooked to perfection without being touched.—Jnver- 
nessian for August. 


* There is a dispensation, “dated at Ellan Raald, the 8th of June 1653,” granted 
for this marriage by “ Dominicus Dingin,” under authority of a commission from the 
Pope, “to dispensate in such business,” written on the 10th of December 1651. The 
parties are described as “in the second and third degree of consanguinity,” whereas all 
marriages “contracted within the fourth degree, inclusively, are, by the universal 
Church of God, prohibited and declared of no force or value without a special dispen- 
sation from the said Church.” 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
HicHLanps or ScorLanp, 
<eslliliinatou 
AULDOUR. 


Here Miss Grisilda and one or two of her nieces screamed outright. The 
Captain sprung to his feet to catch the first that should fall, and the 
Doctor laid hold of a decanter containing cold water which happened to 
stand on the table, believing from the paleness of the ladies’ looks that it 
would be instantly needed. The bare sight of it, however, seemed to act 
as an antidote, and by its means and the help of smelling-bottles together, 
all the terrified fair contrived to keep their feet, and by-and-bye recovered 
in some degree their vanished colour. As soon as they had recovered 
from their trepidation, Maclaine at their request proceeded with his 
narrative. 

“ Having got rid of this goblin—— 

“ But how, pray, got you rid of him?” said Miss Grisilda, 

“Why, being ashamed to turn back, I made all haste to passhim. I 
looked behind me after I had proceeded a few paces, and I still beheld 
him as if slowly following me. You will readily suppose I did not wait 
for his company, but pressed on with all possible expedition till I thought 
myself beyond his reach, and had left the silent cemetery at some distance 
in rear of me. 

“When I next looked behind me, I saw no sheeted corpse, but was 
scarcely less surprised to behold a faint light glimmering, apparently 
through one of the windows of the ruins of the chapel. I watched it for 
a few moments, and bethought myself of Kirk Alloway ; but while I yet 
hesitated whether I should return to examine the phenomenon more 
narrowly, it suddenly vanished and left me again in darkness. 

“ My anxiety to gain the gloves would not allow me to make another 
pause till I had penetrated towards the centre of the corry. Here a 
faint noise, like that of horses’ feet, at a distance attracted my attention. 
I recollected the story of the phantom troopers, who are said to hold 
occasionally their nocturnal parade there, and regretted much that the 
darkness would prevent me from seeing how they went through their 
exercise. While I stood to listen, the noise increased in force and 
distinctness. The impression of each thundering hoof upon the solid 
turf left no room to doubt that a powerful cavalcade was approaching. I 
already felt the ground in tremulous motion around me, and became 
somewhat apprehensive of being trodden under foot without any possibility 
of avoiding the danger. They passed me, however, at some twenty yards’ 
distance. They seemed to consist of about a dozen horses. I could 
faintly discern their figure through the gloom, but could not distinguish 
their riders, though something rung in my stunned ears like loud laughter 
as they again vanished into darkness, and the sound of their footsteps 
waxed faint in the distance. 

“IT met with no further surprise till I reached the Uuimh-a-Bhodaich, 
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where, after much groping, I luckily succeeded in laying my hand on the 
objects of my search ; but not, I must confess, till I had received a more 
serious alarm than any yet mentioned.” 

Here he paused ; but before he had reached this stage of his narrative 
the recital had called forth, as may be readily supposed, many additional 
exclamations from the fair portion of the audience, though no alarming 
symptoms of another nervous attack were betrayed. Here they again 
exchanged significant glances, and Miss Grisilda got her phial of volatile 
salts in readiness for the next catastrophe. The Captain, ho-vever, 
was in no haste to proceed with his narration. He evidently betrayed 
some reluctance to communicate what passed in the cave, and when 
admonished on the subject, he made answer, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
that he must request to be excused detailing any further particulars till 
next morning at breakfast time, when he would reveal the whole 
occurrences in his adventure. It was in vain that he was urged to gratify 
the expectation which he had excited, by telling all, and not keeping them 
on the rack of uncertainty and conjecture for so many tedious hours, and 
even spoiling their night’s repose ; for Miss Grisilda protested that she 
should not be able to close an eye by thinking on it. The Captain was 
quite inexorable, and his inquisitive examinators were obliged to content 
themselves with remarking that it was certainly the Bodach himself that he 
had encountered, and Miss Grisilda said that he might think himself 
fortunate in getting so easily out of his hands. She added that the many 
dreadful things which he had that night seen and heaid were evidently a 
judgment on his rashness and scepticism ; and she at length bade him 
good-night, with the consolatory reflection that she hoped he would be a 
better man for it all the days of his life. 

As soon as the door closed behind Miss Grisilda and her train—who 
displayed on this occasion a rather uncommon degree of ceremonious 
courtesy in relinquishing to each other the honour of precedency as they 
left the room—Maclaine burst forth into an obstreperous fit of laughing. 
When he had recovered his composure we requested him to explain ; for 
though none of us believed that there was anything supernatural in the 
phenomena which the Captain had witnessed, yet we all appeared at a loss 
to account for them. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Maclaine, “it is the easiest thing in the 
world to conjure up a spectre and impose on all the five senses with a 
little assistance from fancy. During the short time I have been out I 
have met with materials enough for some half dozen or more tales of 
wonder, each as good as any you have heard to-night, yet all easily ex- 
plained without any necessity of having recourse to supernatural agency. 
1 shall satisfy you all at breakfast that I have told nothing but the exact 
truth, and that I have, notwithstanding, met with nothing extraordinary. 
It will be a choice treat to observe how Miss Grizzy will look when I 
turn the tables upon her. 

“Yet there occurred one circumstance in the case, which, to confess 
the truth, gave me a good deal of surprise ; and, though I never fora 
moment supposed it anywise supernatural, it still puzzles me to account 
for it. It was for this reason that I declined to mention it to the ladies 
till I return, as I mean to do as soon as the morning dawns, to find out 
the cause of it. As I was groping in the darkness for the gloves, 1 
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TALES OF A BOTANIST. 431 
thought I heard a noise as of a person breathing, towards the inner part 
of the cave, which you know is of considerable extent. I held my breath 
to listen, when I fully satisfied myself of the fact. The slow, strong, and 
somewhat stentorious respiration of one in sleep was distinctly audible. 

“T stood for some minutes to listen, and endeavour to find out some 
plausible explanation of the phenomenon, but all my ingenuity was 
exerted in vain. I could attribute it to no wild animal that had there 
sought a lair, and to suppose that any human being would take up his 
night’s lodging in so dreary an abode seemed hardly more probable. Yet 
this last was the most satisfactory conjecture which I could form, and at 
last I felt almost quite persuaded that some vagabond maniac had there 
sought a shelter from the inclemency of the midnight air. 

“The idea that I was in the society of such an unmanageable being, 
in circumstances where I could do nothing to defend myself from his 
violence, was scarcely more comfortable than if my invisible companion 
had been the Bodach Glas himself. I confess, therefore, that I lost no 
time in effecting my retreat with all possible quietness, and perhaps as I 
made my exit from the pitchy den my feelings were not very different in 
kind from what might have been inspired by the apprehension of some- 
thing supernatural.” 

We were now all equally curious to know the bottom of this strange 
affair, and unanimously expressed a wish to accompany the Captain in his 
investigations. It now wanted but a few hours of dawn, and we could not 
venture to bed, lest we should oversleep ourselves. We therefore resolved 
to watch till the break of day. With the aid of a chess-board and the 
Terrific Register, we contrived to keep our eyes open till the approach of 
day was discernible in the east. We then stepped quietly forth by raising 
a window-sash, and after a smart walk of nearly an hour we reached the 
entrance of the Uaimh-a-Bhodaich just as the sun had begun to gild the 
tops of the mountains. 

At first entering the interior of the cave was too dark, even at noon, to 
allow one object to be distinguishable from another ; but remaining a few 
minutes in it sufficed to render everything dimly visible. We therefore 
required to proceed with caution till our organs of sight became familiarised 
to the obscurity of the place. We stole softly in till we had reached 
nearly the middle of the cavern, where we stood a while quite motionless 
to listen and to reconcile our eyes to our situation. We all heard the 
breathing distinctly as Maclaine had described it; and we had not listened 
long when we could faintly discern a human figure, wrapt in a plaid, and 
lying on a couch of heather near the inner extremity. He seemed still 
asleep, and we were careful not to rouse him till we had made more 
narrow observations. 

But as we approached, the sound of our footsteps, in spite of all our 
caution, awoke him, He started suddenly to his elbow, laid his hand on 
a stout oaken sapling that lay beside him, and put himself in a determined 
posture of defence, while he fiercely scrutinised the intruders upon his 
repose. 

. I instantly recognised my kind host, the smuggler of Glenaverain, 
though his appearance was sadly altered since I had parted with him. 
From beneath his fur cap appeared a handkerchief, besmeared with blood, 
around his temples, One of his shaggy whiskers was also clotted with 
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blood, both his eyes were bloodshot, and his whole appearance bore 
evident marks of violence. On seeing me his aspect of savage ferocity 
softened into a slight grin of recognition, and his suspicious glance was 
exchanged for an air of seeming confidence, but still he retained the 
attitude of defence and the grasp of his shillelah. 

“My honest friend, Alastair, can this be you?” said I. “Tam sorry 
to see you in such a plight.” 

“Och, I hope she’s very well,” he replied, while with the familiarity 
of an old acquaintance he presented to me his huge fist, which, I remarked, 
was likewise stained with blood. 

“Pray, Alastair, what made you take up your lodging in such a place, 
and how came you by all these marks of strife? Have you had a scuffle 
lately with your neighbour, Rory of the Glen?” 

“Och, sir, I had a visit yesterday from worse neighbours than Rory 
of the Glen ever was to me.” 

I had already begun to suspect the true cause of the smuggler’s 
calamity, and, observing that he still kept a distrustful eye on my com- 
panions, whose presence seemed to lay a constraint upon his tongue, I 
assured him that he need be under no apprehension from them, as they 
would be as sorry as myself to reveal anything to his prejudice. When 
they all had confirmed by their own mouths what I had said, and 
encouraged him to explain his case with confidence, Alastair Roy—for 
this was his true name—proceeded without reserve to detail the particulars 
of a visit which he had received from a party of Excise. They had de- 
molished his still, destroyed all his apparatus, and would have also made 
himself their captive, but for the stubborn resistance which he offered, 
and for the presence of n:ind and masculine courage of his female assistant. 

This heroine had not only taken an active part in the scuffle from its 

commencement, but when Alastair had been stunned and felled to the 
ground by a stroke from a cutlass, and the man that dealt the blow was 
about to secure him with manacles, she snatched his weapon from his 
hands and, presenting it to his bosom, compelled him to relinquish his 
prey, and kept him and all his companions at bay till the smuggler 
recovered his senses and his trusty claymore. Their united efforts then 
succeeded in putting to flight all the party, though they themselves had 
been reduced in consequence to the necessity of consulting their safety by 
absconding. Last evening in the dusk Alastair had arrived in Glen 
Lynna ; but fearing to entrust his safety with any of the inhabitants, 
with whom he had been but slightly acquainted, and being unable to 
proceed farther on account of fatigue, he had preferred abiding for a night 
in the Uaimh a Bhodaich, although he was not ignorant of its forbidding 
character. He said he would much rather encounter the Bodach Glas, 
together with all the other goblins in Glen Lynna, than be put on his trial 
before the powdered wigs of the Exchequer Court in Edinburgh. Know- 
ing how much Alastair Roy stood in awe of imaginary beings, I could 
readily believe that his horror of the venerable Bench of Barons was by 
no means fictitious, when rather than confront them he could thus venture 
to brave all the powers of darkness. I could also form some conception 
of the magnitude of his sufferings and fatigue when he could sleep so 
soundly in the very stronghol:l of the demons of Glen Lynua. 

It was his intention, he said, to continue his tlight, now that he was 
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somewhat refreshed by sleep, to a distant part of the country, where he 
had some friends, by whose means he hoped to be able to lie concealed till 
the storm was blown over. By this time his calamities, whether merited or 
not, had engaged as much the sympathies of my companions as my own. 
The Doctor now examined his wounds, and gave it as his opinion that it 
would be very dangerous for him to attempt going farther till they were 
in a better state. After a brief consultation, therefore, it was agreed that 
he should remain for some days at a shealing belonging to the Captain 
not far distant, along with two of his shepherds, whose secrecy he would 
take care to secure. The Doctor engaged to visit him there till he were 
again fit for his journey. On inquiry after my friend the shepherd of 
Glenaverain, I was glad to find that, by the surgical skill of the wise man 
of the clachan, and the capital attention of his own affectionate Ericht, he 
was already on foot again, and able, with the aid of a crutch, to walk 
small distances. 

When everything was arranged for Alastair Roy’s accommodation, we 
set out on our return to Auldour, where we arrived before many eyelids 
were yet opened. When at length all the company assembled round the 
breakfast table, it was a high treat to observe the victorious airs with which 
Miss Grisilda began to crow over the seemingly crestfallen Captain. The 
latter sat silent and apparently thoughtful, while she proceeded to state 
how he had made a full recantation of all his heretical opinions, and 
represented in glowing colours all the dreadful sights and sounds which 
he had last night witnessed. He had been nearly frightened out of his 
wits by a white ghost at the churchyard ; by a dreadful burning inside the 
old chapel ; by a troop of phantom horsemen, who hailed him with a volley 
of loud laughter as they galloped past him; and lastly, by something in 
the haunted cave, of which he had promised to give a full account at break- 
fast—even the particulars of an encounter which he had had with the 
Bodach Glas himself. She concluded by now calling on him to fulfil his 
engagement, and gratify the company with what he had promised. 

“ Miss Grisilda,” replied the Captain, “I must take the liberty to tell 
you that in your representation of my last night’s confessions you make 
rather a more liberal use of the figure of speech called hyperbole than 
strict justice to the accused party would demand. I made no recantation 
whatever—begging your pardon, ma’am—nor did I admit that I had seen 
or encountered either deadlight, goblin, or bodach, much less that I had 
been so seriously terrified as your words imply.” 

“ Well, after that, anything!” exclaimed Miss Grisilda, raising both 
her hands and eyes with astonishment, and appearing as the actual personi- 
fication of surprise. “I appeal,” she added with much emphasis, “to 
Miss Jacobina, to Miss Madelina, to Miss Johanna, and to all the other 
ladies and gentlemen who were present, if I have not faithfully reported 
your words. Did you not say, ‘that if ever a sheeted ghost was seen 
in a churchyard, you saw one last night?’ Answer me that, Captain 
Maclaine.” 

“ Why, I must admit that I made use of words much to that import. 
But I am glad, Miss Grisilda, that you remembered the if. ‘There is 
much virtue in your is,’ you know, and I see I must be much beholden 
to them on the present occasion. Jf ever a ghost was seen in a church- 
yard, I am still ready to allow that last night | did see one, and — 
1 
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too, if you will have it so, at the awful sight. But till you convert the 
supposition into a certainty, and prove the reality of such an apparition, 
I must beg to assert that what I saw was only my own grey horse, while 
standing with his face directly towards me, and the rest of his body 
thereby concealed. Such an appearance in the dark, and so near a 
churchyard, might have been taken for a real apparition in any country, 
This is not the first time that Sultan has played upon the fancy of the 
benighted passenger. As to the eldritch laugh which I wentioned, if 
ever you happened to hear a horse neigh faintly, you could be at no loss 
to understand it.” 

“Well, such equivocation!” exclaimed Miss Grisilda, while the 
majority of the company had no small enjoyment at her expense, “I 
suppose,” she added, “you will explain away everything else that you 
saw and heard by similar shuffling. How do you account for the light 
which you said you saw in the chapel?” 

“Very easily. It was nothing more nor less than a light from a back 
window of the house, which I saw through a window of the old ruins in 
the precise manner I formerly described.” 

“ And what becomes of the phartom horses ?” 

“They were real horses, ma’am—no phantoms. You will find them 
still grazing in the corry if you doubt my word and shoose to be at the 
trouble of going to see. Frightened by some cause which I cannot pretend 
to explain—by the Bodach Glas if you please—they came thundering 
past me in the darkness exactly in the way I mentioned. And after the 
story of my own horse, I suppose there is no occasion to explain the awful 
mystery of the laughter. It was genuine horse laughter.” 

Sounds of a similar character were by this time rising from all parts 
of the table, while Miss Grisilda and her partisans strove in vain to conceal 
their uneasiness at their awkward position. Still, however, they had 
sufficient resolution to inquire ahout the adventure in the cave ; and as 
the Captain, agreeably to the resolution which had been adopted on our 
way homeward from the corry, chose to communicate no more of that 
affair than appeared consistent with the smuggler’s safety, he related only 
the most marvellous part of it, leaving his audience to explain them in 
any way they pleased. 

This furnished the defeated party with a rallying point. Miss Grisilda 
recovered her spirits and her voice, and with much eloquence contended 
that the breathing he had heard could have proceeded from no imaginable 
creature but the Bodach Glas. Several of her fair allies again took up 
their weapons in her cause, and the controversy threatened once more 
to become geneial. The Captain for some time kept entirely aloof, till, 
perceiving that neither party was likely to come off with an undisputed 
victory, he at once put a period to the strife, by remarking that for 
his part he would never again engage in argument with Miss Grisilda, 
as she had last night proved herself more than a match for him, but 
must beg to refer the disputants to the evidence of three competent 
witnesses, then at the table, who had that morning accompanied him to 
inquire into the mysterious circumstance. 

‘Lhe said witnesses having been called up accordingly, severally deponed 
that they had found no Bodach Glas in the cave, ‘but that a very 
substantial Boduch Roy was there, fast asleep on a couch of heather,’ In 
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other words, they asserted that they had found a stout, red-haired man, 
who had taken up his night’s lodging in the Uaimh-a-Bhodaich, and who 
seemed no less astonished at the sight of intruders upon his morning 
slubers than they themselves were at his ferocious aspect. They would 
confess no more for the present, but consented, if any one desired to 
know any more about him, or his reasons for seeking an asylum there, 
to afford entire satisfaction on both these points before night. 

After this clearing up of so many mysteries, there remained nothing 
for the advocates of the marvellous but to endure the mortifying laugh 
which their opponents now raised against them. Miss Grisilda was 
reduced to absolute silence—a more extraordinary phenomenon than any 
that had yet been discussed. Her aspect and behaviour betrayed an 
evident struggle between her good nature and her indignation. The 
Captain, I was afraid, had entirely forfeited her favour, which I doubted 
if he could ever recover, unless the pleasing occasion of presenting the 
well-earned marriage gloves should revive her kindlier feelings towards 
him. She soon, however, recovered the full use of her tongue, and gave 
her opponents to understand that nothing had yet occurred to invalidate her 
general doctrine of apparitions, and that she was by no means disposed to 
concede the palm of victory. As the opposite party had lost their chief 
pillar in the defection of the Captain, they showed no disposition to 
renew the combat. ‘They therefore suffered her to erect her trophy un- 
molested and to enjoy her imagined triumph. Some of her fair partisans 
candidly confessed that they regretted that the Captain’s adventure 
had thus lost all its marvellous character, chiefly because they were 
thereby deprived of a choice topic for filling their next letters to their 
correspondents. 

I took a temporary leave that day of my kind friends at Auldour to 
extend my excursion westward. What befel me before my return I 
at present reserve; and not to break the continuity of my narrative, 
I shall briefly state the result of my observations and information 
during the only other evening which I had the happiness to spend under 
that hospitable roof. I was anxious to learn how the Captain’s cause had 
prospered during the two weeks that I had been absent. I was fortunate 
enough to find Maclaine there when I returned, and was glad to perceive 
that his friendly footing did not seem to be diminished. ‘The Colonel in 
his evening walk leaned on his arm as usual, and the young ladies flirted 
with him as familiarly as ever. Mrs Mackenzie, however, and some one or 
two besides of the more aged dames, together with Miss Grisilda, treated 
him, as I believed, with more than their wonted coldness and reserve. In 
the manners of Jacobina herself I could discover no change. She had 
such absolute control over the external expression of her feelings that in 
his presence she betrayed no symptom from which any certain inference 
could be drawn. The most amusing incident of the evening was a certain 
dry but rather severe practical joke, which she contrived to play off upon 
him. As all men have their foibles, and not a few have very ridiculous 
ones, so the gallant Captain was not without his, which was a violent 
nervous antipathy to mice. At the sight of “such small deer” he would start 
and scream and run like a city-bred miss. Though he had never turned his 
back to an armed foe of his own species, and could brave, as we have seen, 
all the powers of darkness, he was yet a shecr coward when he beheld one 
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of the little depredators of the pantry. Had his enemy in the wars known 1 
this weakness, instead of opposing him with sword and bayonet, he would | 
have set before him a couple of the small quadrupeds just mentioned, 
the very sight of them in the slips in all probability would have as 7 
effectually discomfitted him as in days of old the feline allies of King ( 
Cambyses did the numerous hosts of .gypt. { 

This infirmity in the Captain being well known, had been often laid 
hold of to raise a little meiriment at his expense ; and though the joke 
had been often repeated, its success was still as certain as ever. I myself 
witnessed this, when a repetition of it was effected by means of her 
whom he most admired ; and when I add that the inference which I have , 
deduced was somewhat unfavourable to my friend, I perhaps hazard my 
own character for penetration in such matters by the remark. 

At supper the Captain was requested by Jacobina to help her from a 
covered dish that was before him. With his usual politeness he hastened 1 
to oblige her, On his lifting the cover, out leaped into his bosom a 
spirited little mouse. The cover dropped from his hand, he uttered a 
nervous shriek, instantly sprang to his feet, nearly demolished the table, 
and leaped upon his chair, where he stood for several seconds with the 
aspect of personified horror, amidst the deafening peals of laughter which | 
rose all around him from the convulsed company. ? 

The concussion which the jest gave to the sides of the hearty old land- | 
lord had nearly proved more serious to him than the alarm to the Captain. ; 
Several others also suffered severely, and some time elapsed before tran- 
quillity could again be restored. Maclaine did not immediately recover )\ 
from the shock, and his appetite seemed completely spoiled, Had any 
other but the lovely Jacobina acted so to him, it is difficult to conceive 
how he could have forgiven it; but as he could harbour no resentment 
against her, he recovered his good humour much sooner than might have 7 
been expected, and joined in the mirth he had excited, | 

I was under the necessity next morning of bidding a final adieu to | 
the worthy family, from whom I had experienced such kindness. I was | 
accompanied to the bridge of Eihre by the Captain, whom the favourable 
day had induced to try the river for a grilse. Though I had several 
times used the freedom to rally him on his affaires de cwur, I had never 
yet succeeded in drawing from him any explicit confession. I was too 
much interested in his success, however, to take my leave without making 
another attempt to discover what progress he had made. As we walked 
along, therefore, I seized my opportunity to remark that before the elapse 
of many weeks I hoped to see announced in the newspapers the consum- 
mation of his happiness. 

The observation had all the desired effect. He thanked me for my 
warm interest in his views, and, affecting no misconception of my meaning, 
proceeded without farther hint to let me into the knowledge of the state 
of his case. I rejoiced to learn, notwithstanding the apparently immense 
superiority of force brought to bear against him, that he had during my 
brief absence achieved ar almost decisive victory. While his rival 
Dunbreckan was most urgent in his suit, and when circumstances seemed 
mvst favourable to his views, the Captain had succeeded in gaining from 
the blushing object of their rivalship the flattering confession for which 
he had so long and so zealously struggled. He had also been able to gain 
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the consent of her worthy father, the more easily perhaps, as the Captain 
had remarked, that some late rumours had made him suspect that certain 
gambling speculations of Dunbreckan were likely to ruin him. Mrs 
Mackenzie, he added, still carried her head a little high, and refused to 
countenance him. But, he assured me, he meant to make no humiliating 
attempts to conciliate her favour, as he was now secure, and she must 
ve in. 

4 The only remaining obstacle to the consummation of his wishes was the 
want of a suitable mansion-house at his farm of Ardlynna to receive his 
bride. Upon this he took from his pocket a plan of an edifice which he 
himself had drawn out; and having sat down on the parapet of the bridge, 
which we had now reached, he was at much pains to explain to me its 
various details, and requested my opinion as to its merits. The Captain’s 
good sense, I was glad to perceive had led him to study comfort more 
than show, and while he had contrived to provide sufficient room for the 
accommodation of a few friends as guests, the general plan of the build- 
ing was on such a moderate scale as best suited the fortune of the landlord. 
I had therefore only to express in the strongest terms my approbation, 
and to wish Jacobina and him many years of happiness in their future 
dwelling, and a numerous progeny to fill it. In return for my good 
wishes, I was honoured with a cordial invitation to Ardlynna on my next 
excursion to the Highlands, with an assurance that Jacobina and he 
would be glad to endeavour to make everything agreeable to me. Having 
thus made a liberal interchange of good wishes, which on both sides, I 
believe, were breathed from the heart, our right hands at length relaxed 
their mutual grasp and waved the parting adieu. After I had walked a 
few paces an idle crotchet came across my mind, which tempted me to call 
back to the Captain and inquire whether there were any mice at Ardlynna. 
But by this time he had cast his fly upon the stream, and was too intent 
on watching its motions to hear me. I therefore set forward on my 
solitary way, admiring the dexterous fellow’s good fortune and moralising 
on the various destinies of men in the adventures of this life. 





THE MACRAES OF KINTAIL UNKILTED.—In our last we 
pointed out that a sufficient number of Kintail men could not be found to 
carry the body of the late Seaforth out of Brahan Castle according to 
immemorial custom. This seems to have had a most depressing effect 
upon the few handsome Macraes, who hitherto were the most picturesque 
frequenters of the Inverness Wool Market ; for, on the last occasion, not 
a single Macrae was seen dressed in the ancient garb of the race. They 
have now nearly all been driven from the lands of their ancestors, aud 
they have apparently thrown aside the kilt and donned the Lowlander’s 
garb in disgust. We venture to think that this is carrying resentment a 
little too far.—Invernessian for August. 
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THE GAELIC CENSUS OF THE COUNTIES OF INVERNESS, 
ROSS, AND SUTHERLAND. 
o— 


Tue following valuable and most interesting statement has been sent for 
publication by Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. :— 
Lonpon, 8th July 1881. 


Srr,—Pending the issue of the Official Returns of the Census,* I was 
desirous to procure accurate returns of the Gaelic population in its three 
head settlements. Accordingly, circulars were issued to the Registrars of 
Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland shires, asking for information ; and as it 
had been publicly stated that in several cases young children and infants 
were not included, nor, under a misapprehension of the Registrar-General’s 
instructions, many who speak Gaelic fluently ; requesting the numbers so 
omitted as nearly as possible to be given. I am glad to say that 74 Re- 
gistrars made returns, the results of which are shown in the Table annexed, 
which I hope you will be so good as publish. The Registrars of Rosehall 
(District), Dornoch, Dingwall, Logie-Easter, Croy and Dalcross, and 
Sonth Snizort District, acknowledged the request, but stated that they 
had not kept a note of the Gaelic Return ; the Registrar of Croy adding, 
that many were omitted that could speak Gaelic fluently ; of South 
Snizort, that all were returned except 4; of Rosehall, that children not 
included, and of Dornoch, that none were omitted. The present Registrar 
of Abernethy did not take the census, The Registrar of the Southern 
District of Gairloch states that he does not think he has the right to 
supply information, and adds, “I consider there was really no Gaelic 
Census as yet.” Considering that Gairloch gave birth to the author of 
“ The Beauties,” and the Editor of the Celtie Magazine, this result was 
not to be expected. 

The Registrars of the following districts made no reply, viz. :— 


IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 





1. District of Stoer. 3. District of Scourie. 
2. District of Bonar. 4. Parish of Golspie. 


5. Parish of Tongue. 
IN ROSS-SHIRE. 


1. Parish of Alness. 6. Parish of Lochcarron. 
2. District of Cromarty. 7. District of Rosemarkie. 
3. Parish of Kilearnan. 8. District of Rosskeen. 
4. Parish of Kilmuir-Easter. 9. Part Parish of Lochs. 
5. District of Coigach. 10. Parish of Stornoway. 


* A Return was ordered by Parliament, on the motion of Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, 
vpon the 25th July, in the terms following :— 


Return in the form annexed of the numbers of Gaelic- ing pe ae of Scotland, by 
Counties, Parishes, and Registration Districts, under the Scottish Census of 1881 :— 





County. | Rogistratie 4 _- ct. Population. Gaelic-speaking. 




















GAELIC CENSUS. 


IN INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1. District of Rothiemurchus, 3. Parish of Laggan. ' 
2. Parish of Kilmorack. 4. Parish of St Kilda, 
5. District of Stenscholl. 


I regret that in consequence of their silence, the Table is incomplete, 
but from other sources, the returns from some of them have been given as 
follows :—Stoer, 2230 ; Golspie, 709; Tongue, 826*; Cromarty, 310; 
Killearnan, 543 ; Lochearron, 1391 ; Lochs, 6272; St Kilda, 77+; and 
Stenscholl, 1308. ; or a total of 14,666 for these eight districts speaking 
Gaelic. The results in the 74 Districts from which returns have been 

made, are that the total population is 134,097. Returned as speaking 
| Gaelic 95,916. 

Probable number of omissions, say 2184. 

Total Gaelic, 98,100, 

It will be observed, that with the exception of Edderton, Avoch, In- 
verallan, and Kingussie, the Gaelic omissions have been inconsiderable, 
and establish what I had anticipated — 

Ist, That full justice would, in the Highland Districts at least, be 
done by enumerators and Registrars, and 

2d, That Gaelic prevails more widely than is generally supposed. 


To these gentlemen who so kindly replied, and for the interesting in- 

formation in some of their letters, my warmest acknowledgments are 
| tendered. 
)\ I trust friends of the Gaelic in the nineteen silent districts (I omit St 
Kilda) will waken up the sleepers, and also that information will be got 
as regards Dornoch, Dingwall, Croy and Dalcross, Abernethy and Kincar- 
dine, Logie Easter, South Gairloch, Rosehall, and South Snizort before 
alluded to, in order that a Supplementary and Completing Table may be 
issued. I think also that friends in other counties should move in their 
localities, for it is too great an undertaking for one person to deal with 
all Scotland.—Your obedient servant, C. Fraser-MackintTosH. 


COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND, CENSUS 1881, 


Total Gaelic speaking 
District. population. population. Remarks, 
Lairg see ove «» 1354 937 Children under 4 omitted. 
Clyne... pe oo San 1339 Many young children omitted. 
Loth ses eve -- 584 210 None omitted who can speak Gaelic 
fluently. 
Durness ... — 900 None omitted. 
Kirkton (District) w. «=. 495 464 None omitted. 
Kildonan . «» =1935 1137 None omitted. 
Kirkton (District) <<” oe 925 No remarks. 
Strathy (District) ‘ 790 700 About 49 children omitted. 
Kinlochbervie (District) 920 872 Few, if any, omitted. 
Rogart... cor coco Lane 1053 No remarks. 
Strathoykell on << ae 48 None omitted. 


* The Registrar of Tongue has since written mentioning the figures as, total, 
1933 ; speaking Gaelic, 1826, none being omitted. —Ep. 

+ The Registrar of St Kilda, being also the worthy minister, wrote as soon as he 
could, his letter taking about six weeks on the journey, stating that the whole popula- 
tion of 77 spoke Gaelic.—En. 
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District. 
Kiltearn ... ons 
Kincardine pes 
Kinlochluichart ... 
Carn x ae 
Lochbroom (District) 


Urra; 
Carloway (District) 
odderty .. 


vs 


Edderton.. 


Barvas 


yt a & Logie | Wester 
Avoch 


Inverallan (District) 


oo 


Part of Parish of Vig ae 


Daviot and Dunlichity ... 


yoy pete... = 
Alvi “i 
Petty 


Glenmoriston m (District). 


Ardersier .. 


Moy and Dalarossie 


Portree (District) 
—s (District) 


North Snizort (District)... 


1 Trquhart ... 


Strath 


Ifowmore (District) 
Kingussie and Insh 


taasay (District) 
Glenelg (District) 
Sleat on 
Benbecula (District) 
re doe (District) 
Coney (District) 
North Uist 
Boisdale (District) 
Bracadale. 


Fort- Augustus (District) 


Kintail ... 
Kilmuir (District) 
Boleskine (District) 
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COUNTY OF ROSS. 


Total Gaelic-s ing 
population. population. Remarks. 

1182 647 No remarks. 

1149 854 None omitted. 

632 571 None omitted. 

281 275 None omitted. 

3024 2779 Children under 18 months omitted, 

probable number 69. 

8009 1090 No omissions. 

1424 599 No omissions. 

1869 1236 None omitted. 

2135 1502 None omitted. 

708 536 None omitted. 

1863 1080 None omitted. 

2426 1731 Infants omitted. 

3020 2996 About 20 infants omitted. 

1879 1223 Very few children omitted. 

1000 603 No remarks. 

2256 2244 None omitted. 

789 429 650 nearer the truth of Gaelic-speaki 

people. 

5326 5322 None omitted. 

2524 1805 None omitted. 

1691 126 Children inarms omitted ; about 120 not 
included able to speak Gaelic fluently. 

COUNTY OF INVERNESS. 

2476 547 Estimated to speak fluently, 1000 

1252 988 Infants who could not speak omitted ; 

sixth census taken by Registrar. 

1371 910 None omitted. 

707 504 None omitted. 
1531 787 Children under 2 omitted. 
425 413 None omitted. 

2084 724 None omitted ; the numbers are com- 
posed of 595 in Fort-George, and 129 
remainder of Parish. 

822 650 Registrar speaks from memory of the 
number of 650. 
2482 2362 None omitted. 
1394 1382 None omitted. 
730 724 None omitted. 

2013 1727 Many who could speak fluently did not 
return themselves; young children 
and infants in most cases omitted. 

2598 2525 33 who speak fluently did not return 
themselves. 

1963 1835 About 100 children under 2 omitted. 

1987 1300 Word “ habitually” restricted the num- 
bers by about 300. 

697 661 Thisiscorrected return, including infants 
659 642 None omitted. 
2052 2042 None omitted. 
1781 1775 Corrected return, including children. 
458 401 18 infants omitted. 
553 417 A few infants omitted. 
4264 4232 None omitted. 
2314 2308 None omitted. 
922 910 None omitted. 
858 650 About 29 children omitted. 
691 652 3 omitted. 
1254 1254 All Gaelic. 





None omitted, 
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District. m=. pop’ a Remarks. 
Lochalsh ... _ .. 2036 1836 In all 20 infants and adults who did 
not return themselves, omitted. 
Kirkhill ... ae .. 1480 881 May have been a few omissions, not 
many however. 
Lochaber (District) .» 1875 1160 Infants and young children omitted, 


also several who can speak Gaelic, per- 
fectly, but numbers of these cannot 


be given. 

Dores_... = .» 1146 764 None omitted. 

Duirinish ... an ..» 4303 4284 None omitted. 

Kiltarlity ... me «» 2184 1689 40 children and 20 adults probably 
omitted. 

Applecross (District) ... 955 930 None omitted. 


North Harris (District)... 2850 2842 None omitted. 
South Harris (District)... 1438 1482 None omitted. 


Bernera ... . 450 None omitted. 
North Morar (District). . 485 458 23 children probably omitted. 
Inverness (District) .. 21,702 6100 Registrar has not exact figures, but is 


satisfied there were no omissions. 
Glenshiel (District) -- 424 398 Infants omitted. 


Small Isles tah .. §40 533 This is a corrected return. 
Barra ae soa -» 2180 2120 None omitted. 








Since the above was in type, Mr Fraser-Mackintosh has sent us the following, 
dated 8th of August :— 

Srr,—With reference to my letter of 8th ult. on this subject, I wish to mention 
that, having had an interview with the Registrar-General on the subject of the Special 
Gaelic Return for Scotland generally, which was granted on 25th July, I asked the 
favour of his giving me unofficially the 28 returns for Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, 
not furnished by the Registrars. This he kindly agreed to do, and the information is 
to be found in the annexed table. 

From the returns it would appear that the Gaelic-speaking people of the three 
counties number 130,783, to which may be added 3217 of probable omissions, making 
the total 134,000—being in all likelihood one-half of the Gaelic-speaking population of 
Scotland. 

These returns, except Tongue, Rosehall, Dornoch, Dingwall, Logie-Easter, South 
Gairloch, Croy, South Snizort, and St Kilda, do not, of course, show omissions accord- 
ing to the views of the Registrars, and as accuracy is very important, I cannot but 
regret that the Registrars of Stoer, Bonar, Scourie, Golspie, Alness, Cromarty, Killearnan, 
Kilmuir-Easter, Coigach, Lochcarron, Rosemarkie, Rosskeen, Lochs, Stornoway, 
Rothiemurchus, Kilmorack, Laggan, and Steinscholl, and late Registrar of Abernethy 
and Kincardine, have not been moved to reply; but having done all in my power, I 
must now leave the matter as it stands. 








SUTHERLAND REGISTRATION DISTRICT." Ross AND CROMARTY—(Continued). 
Gaelic Gaelic 
Population. speaking. Population. speaking. 
Stoer « - . - 2278 2174 | Rosskeen - - - 3746 1267 
Bonar - - - - 1571 1185 Lochs - - - - 4543 4442 
Scourie - : - - 580 884 | Stornoway - - - 5719 5300 
Golspie - - - - 1548 755 | Dingwall - - - 2206 599 
Tongue - - . - 1925 1791 Logie-Faster - - - 827 436 
Rosehall - - - - 652 448 | South Gairloch - . 3014 2806 
Dornoch - - - - 2525 1657 INVERNESS. 
Ross AND CROMARTY. Rothiemurchus - - 293 221 
Alness - - - - 1033 485 aor - - . 2606 2023 
Cromarty - 1996 801 | Lagga - - : 917 810 
Killearnan - - 1049 558 Stenscholl - 1314 1805 
Kilmuir-Easter - - 1146 518 | Abernethy and Kincardine 1530 780 
Coigach - - - - 1167 1129 | Croy and Dalcross - 1709 707 
Lochearron - - - 1456 1312 | South Snizort - - 1372 1330 


Rosemarkie - ! St Kilda a 77 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 
Wits Severat InctwentaL ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND Escapes OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHartes Epwarb Stuart. 


By the Rev. Auex, Maccrecor, M.A., Inverness. 
—_—o—— 


Part LX, AND LAST. 
Kind Providence to thee a friend, 
A lovely maid did timely send, 
To save thee from a fearful end, 
Thou charming Charlie Stuart. 
—Old Song. 
Ir may be remarked, that at this particular stage of the dangerous adven- 
ture, so many incidents of great importance took place, that to attempt 
relating even a tithe of them would swell this article beyond all legiti- 
mate bounds. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald was fortunately from home at this time, as 
otherwise his presence might be a painful circumstance to himself, as well 
as a restraint upon the humanity and benevolence of his good Lady, who 
was a staunch Jacobite at heart, while Sir Alexander himself refused to 
show any allegiance to the cause of the unfortunate Prince. The worthy 
Baronet was then at Fort-Augustus in attendance upon the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was at the time engaged in devising schemes for the capture 
of Charles, his ambitious, but unfortunate relative. It was on this occa- 
sion that the Duke addressed Sir Alexander at their first interview, and 
said to him in half jocular terms—“ Ho! is this the great Rebel of the 
Isles?” Sir Alexander tartly replied—‘“‘ No, my Lord Duke, for had I 
been the Rebel of the Isles, your Royal Highness would never have crossed 
the Spey !” 

It was so far fortunate that the amiable and kind-hearted Lady Mar- 
garet was at home. She was a lady who was noted for her beauty and 
amiable accomplishments—a lady whose benevolence and charity are still 
unforgotten in the place—and a lady whose graces and virtues were an 
honour to the distinguished House of Eglinton ! 

On the arrival of Flora and her attendant at Monkstadt House, she 
requested a servant to tell Lady Margaret that she had just come on her 
way home from the Long Island. She was immediately shown into the 
drawing-room, where she found some gentlemen sitting, in military dress. 
One of these was Captain John Macleod, son of Donald Macleod of Bal- 
meanach, who commanded a band of militia, stationed then at Uig, about 
two miles distant. A few more of Macleod’s men were in the house at 
the time. A lady friend of Flora was also present, a Mrs Macdonald, the 
wife of John Macdonald of Kirkibost, in North Uist, who had arrived a 
few days before then from the Long Island, and who had informed Lady 
Margaret privately, that, in all probability the Prince would soon be landed 
in Skye. Among the rest Flora was delighted tc meet her good old friend, 


Mr Alexander Macdonald of Kingsburgh, alias “ Alasdair MacDhomhauill 
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Mhic Alasdair Mhic Ailein,” who acted as factor for Sir Alexander. On 
Flora’s entering the rather crowded room, the whole company arose to 
welcome her, as, owing to her long absence in Edinburgh, they had not 
seen her for years. She appeared amiable and cheerful, and warmly ex- 
changed the congratulations of her respected friends. By means, how- 
ever, of her acute perception, she had strong suspicions that Captain Mac- 
leod had an idea in his mind that her appearance there was caused by 
something more important than a mere friendly visit. Under this.impres- 
sion Flora entered into a free and easy conversation with the officer, sat 
beside him, and seemed to be delighted with his social talk. His conduct 
towards her was for a time of a different caste, and indeed all but courte- 
ous and polite. His language bordered on rudeness, and the questions 
put by him were positively uncivil. ‘Be pleased to tell me, my lady, 
whence you came to-day, whither do you intend to go—by what boat or 
yessel did you cross the Minch, and who accompanied you?” To all these 
stern queries, the gallant Flora, smiling and self-possessed, returned dis- 
tinct replies in calm and pleasing language ; and her whole deportment 
was so fascinating and agreeable, that she so won upon the impertinent 
officer, as to gain his esteem at once, and had the honour of being escorted 
by him to dinner, where she received his assiduous attention. The ques- 
tions then asked her were of a less disagreeable description, such as— 
“What news, Miss Macdonald, from the Long Island? What of that 
unfortunate rebel, Prince Charles?’ Flora smiled and expressed herself 
in the blandest terms, and said, “‘ Perhaps, Captain Macleod, you are not 
aware that I am a bit of a Jacobite myself, and, in consequence, I am glad 
to understand, if true, that the unfortunate fugitive has at last succeeded 
in effecting his escape from his pursuers, and that by means of a vessel 
from France, put at his service, he has left the Long Island.” The officer 
listened with attention, and deemed the truth of the intelligence highly 
probable. 

At dinner, Lady Margaret, in the absence of her esteemed husband, 
sat at the head of the table, and her factor, Kingsburgh, occupied the other 
end of it. As the guests were numerous, and as some of them, such as 
Miss Flora and Mrs Macdonald, Kirkibost, were exceptionally welcome 
ones, her Ladyship appeared to be overjoyed, and expressed her regret 
that her husband was absent, as she had but seldom the pleasure of such 
an interesting company in that remote quarter of the Island. All this 
time, however, her Ladyship was not aware that the Prince was so very 
near her dwelling. Flora, always guarded and foreseeing, knew well that 
when the secret behoved to be soon revealed to her Ladyship, it would be 
necessary to send a messenger to the Prince and acquaint him of such fu- 
ture proceedings as might be judged advisable to be adopted. For this 
purpose Flora had Niel, her own servant, in her eye, as the most suitable 
for the undertaking. In course of the table talk, Captain Macleod, when 
in the act of dissecting a partridge, asked her Ladyship if there was much 
ground-game in this quarter? She replied, that they had some snipes and 
partridges, and that there was a great abundance of wild ducks and geese 
on the adjoining lake of Callum-Cille at all seasons, as well as flocks of 
wild swans in the month of September. Flora remarked that if there was 

a fowling-piece about the premises, her servant, Niel, was no ordinary hand 
at using it to advantage, Her Ladyship replied, that there was a variety 
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of muskets and rifles in the gun-room, where Niel might help himself, and 
try his luck. This was all that Flora wanted, to afford a pretext for Niel 
to scamper the fields, when in reality the safety of the Prince was the only 
game he wished to be in pursuit of. Some little time after dinner, when 
the guests betook themselves hither and thither for amusement, Flora got 
hold of Kingsburgh when alone, and revealed to him all about the Prince, 
and suggested the necessity of breaking the intelligence to Lady Margaret, 
as she could not venture to do it herself, in case that she might become go 
affected by her Ladyship’s alarm, as to be observed by some of the guests 
in the house. Now, Kingsburgh being a cool and sensible gentleman, 
undertook to execute this important duty. In about half-an-hour there- 
after he took her Ladyship into a private apartment, and revealed to her 
the whole secret. The intelligence, so sudden and unexpected, greatly 
affected her Ladyship, so much so indeed, that she all but fell into a fit of 
hysterics. Her features became convulsed, and she screamed so loudly, 
as to cause a dread that she might be heard by others in the house. She 
expressed herself in accents of terror—sat trembling on a chair, and ex- 
claimed—“ Oh! dear, Kingsburgh, we are undone—we are ruined—and 
we will all of us have to suffer the penalty of death on the scaffold! O! 
dear. O! dear, what is this?” Kingsburgh, with characteristic prudence 
and serenity of mind, assured her Ladyship that there was no danger 
whatever, and that he himself would conduct his Royal Highness to 
Kingsburgh House, and that all would be right in the end. “Oh,” said 
her Ladyship, “ how much I wish that my dear, sterling friend, Captain 
Donald Roy were here at this moment. I sent him the other day to 
Fladda-chuain,* as I was told the Prince was expected to land there, and 
he was supplied with shirts and other requisites for the comfort of his 
Royal Highness. I hope that he has returned to his house at Shulista, 
where he is a patient of Dr Maclean,t for the curing of his leg that was 
pierced by a musket ball in the battle of Culloden. As he may now be 
at home, let him get notice to come immediately.” He was accordingly 
sent for, and soon arrived on horseback at the mansion-house of Monk- 
stadt. He found Lady Margaret and Kingsburgh walking alone in the 
garden. They had by this time less reserve, as Captain Macleod and his 
men had gone to Uig to visit their company stationed there. Her Lady- 
ship was greatly cheered by the appearance and presence of Captain Don- 
ald Roy, although she could not help saying to him—*TI fear, my dear 
Donald, that it is all over with us, and that we are ruined for ever,” 


* Fladda-chuain is an Island in the Minch about a mile long, and distant about 
eight miles from the shore of Monkstadt. It is not inhabited, but has usually a small 
hut in it, to afford shelter to fishermen, and to hunters after wild fowls, which frequent 
it in millions. 

+ Dr John Maclean who resided at Shulista, about four miles fiom Monkstadt, 
was celebrated as a surgeon over all the Western Isles. He was reputed to be a very 
learned man, and deeply versed in the Greek and Roman Classics. It has been said 
that he could repeat Homer’s Tliad from beginning to end, as well as Virgil’s A®neid. 
He possessed an endless store of amusing anecdotes. Dr Maclean had two sons, one 
of whom was for many years an M.P. for a borough in England ; and the other son, 
Malcolm, was a Captain in the British army, and died, near Shulista, about forty 
years ago. General Stewart, in his book on the Highland Regiments, alludes to the 
high"education given in those days to the gentlemen of the Western Isles, and his re- 
marks are strictly true. 
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“There is not the least fear of that, my Lady, take comfort, as all things 

will succeed well.” By this time Flora made her appearance, with an air 

of smiling cheerfulness ; and her conversation and presence restored her 

Ladyship to a calm and collected state of mind. The whole held a con- 

sultation together, as to the best plan to be adopted for the following 

morning. It was resolved in the meantime, that the poor Prince who had 

been left for so many hours alone, must be immediately seen to, and have 

creature comforts supplied to him. They agreed to send Niel Mac- 

Eachainn to tell his Royal Highness that Kingsburgh proposed to visit him 

very soon on the shore. Niel at once did so, and speedily returned. In 

half-an-hour thereafter, he shouldered a musket and scampered across an in- 

tervening field, as if in search of game. The game, however, was suffici- 

ently safe from Niel’s approach, as his musket had neither flint nor ram- 

rod, and as he failed to muster either powder or shot. Kingsburgh ar- 

rived at the place with some brandy and wine for the Prince, as well as 

with something substantial to eat, but no Prince wasthere! Niel waited 
Kingsburgh’s arrival, and remained in charge of the refreshments, while 

Kingsburgh set off in search of his Royal Highness, and walked across the 
fields in the direction of the house of Scuddeburgh. At length, on seeing 
a flock of sheep, moving with all their speed towards the high-grounds, 

as if scared by some strange object, he beheld in the distance a huge 
giant-like figure in female attire, stalking rapidly over the meadow, with 
every pace a fathom in length, and every movement more fantastic than 
the most fertile imagination could delineate the witch of Endor! Kings- 
burgh made up to the ghastly female, who, with a rough, knotted club in 
her hand, put the question—“ Are you Macdonald of Kingsburgh?” “TI 
am, your Royal Highness!” Then after congratulations of no ordinary 
fervency, the Prince said—“ Let us now go back to the place I left.” 
This was done, and the much needed refreshments were liberally supplied, 
and as liberally and thankfully used. Late in the evening Sir Alexan- 
der’s cattleman entered the servants’ hall at Monkstadt, in a very excited 
state, and told in his own vernacular, in these impressive terms—“A 
Dhe, gleidh sinn, chunnaic mi boirionnach mor a’ bras-shiubhal nan 
raointean, eadar so agus an Dun, le lorg fhada’na laimh, le currachd 
neonach air a ceann, agus le eididh iongantaich m’a coluinn. Chan ’eil 
teagamh nach aon i dhiubhsan a ghlais na Sithichean ‘nan seomraichibh 
’san Dun, agus a fhuair cothrom teichidh. Chan fhaca mia leithid riamh 
ann an cruth neach saoghalta.” The translation of which is— “Lord, pre- 
serve us! I saw a large female quickly traversing the fields betwixt this 
and the fort, with a long stick in her hand, with a curious hood on her 
head, and with a remarkable dress on her person. Undoubtedly she must 
be one of those whom the Fairies had locked up in their chambers in the 
Fort, who contrived to escape. I never beheld one to be compared with 
her in the shape of a worldly creature.” Kingsburgh told this anecdote 
to the Prince, who heartily laughed at it. Previous to this Niel unde- 
ceived the astonished cattleman in the hall, as well as the other menials 
present, by his telling them that the gigantic female in question was no 
fairy prisoner in Scuddeburgh Fort, but an lrish spinning-maid whom 
they had ferried from the Long Island, on her way to the residence of 
Miss Flora Macdonald’s mother at Armadale. 

The Prince was left for the night in a recess on the shore to which 
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Niel had carried blankets and other coverings to afford him some com- 
fort.* 

Meanwhile Captain Macleod and his companions had returned from 
Vig to Monkstadt, and had retired for the night. This circumstance af- 
forded the Prince’s friends a better opportunity for maturing their schemes, 
Lady Margaret, Miss Flora, and old Kingsburgh, together with Captain 
Donald Roy Macdonald, assembled atter midnight in a private room, 
where they held an earnest consultation 1s to the means immediately to 
be adopted. It was arranged that Kingsburgh should take the Prince 
next morning along with him to his own house, twelve miles distant, and 
then pass him onward through Skye to the Island of Raasay. It was 
further arranged that Captain Donald Roy should that very night make 
all haste to Portree, the capital of Skye, a distance of twenty miles from 
Monkstadt, for the purpose of sending for, and of seeing the young laird 
of Raasay, and of securing a suitable boat to ferry the Prince to that Is- 
land. Macleod, alias “ MacGhille Challuim,” the old laird of Raasay, 
had embraced, with his clan, the Prince’s cause ; but his son and heir had 
resolved to remain loyal. Father and son adopted this policy with the 
view of securing their property against forfeiture, in the case of future ad- 
verse circumstances coming to pass. The party retired to enjoy a few 
hours’ rest. Soon after sunrise Kingsburgh, who failed to sleep, arose 
and entered the dining-room, where he found Lady Margaret, Miss Flora, 
and Mrs Macdonald, Kirkibost, sitting together at that early hour. Cap- 
tain Macleod and his party were as yet enjoying their slumbers in another 
wing of the mansion, and their absence at that critical hour was neither 
missed nor regretted. The early departure of Kingsburgh that morning 
would create no suspicion, as he had intimated at dinner, the previous 
day, that he desired to get home, either late that evening or very early on 
the Sabbath morning. The old gentleman, accordingly, after an early 
breakfast, and when furnished with suitable refreshments for the journey, 
joined Betty Burke on the shore, and set off with that sturdy Irish girl 
on their rugged way to the house of Kingsburgh. The morning was calm 
but misty, and exceedingly wet. The rain fell in torrents from the murky 
clouds. It was deemed prudent to avoid, as much as possible, the ordi- 
nary road, which at best was in these days merely a rough riding-path, 
and to take the more unfrequented tracks across the moors. This resolu- 
tion added miles to the length of their journey, yet it was their wish that 
night would fall before arriving at Kingsburgh, not knowing what guests 
might be in the house before them. After the departure of Kingsburgh, 
Flora sat in the breakfast parlour with Lady Margaret, Mrs Macdonald, 
Kirkibost, Captain Macleod and others—and when a befitting opportu- 
nity offered, she made a motion to take her leave, and to make ready for 
the journey. Lady Margaret affected great concern as to her short stay, 
—deemed it ridiculous to think of such a journey under such heavy rain 


* It has been stated by some that the Prince had removed to some concealed 
place near the garden at Monkstadt, but this was not the case. He never left the 
shore and the adjoining fields that evening. It is true that Lady Margaret was very 
wishful to see his Royal Highness, but could not venture to approach the shore at an 
untimely hour in the evening. Besides, Flora advised her Ladyship to keep entirely 
aloof from the Prince, as she (Flora) had all along done to the last moment, as many 
others indeed may be implicated by combining even privately for effecting his rescue, 
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—pressed upon her the propriety of remaining at any rate until next day 

—and stated that she would be the means of taking Mrs Macdonald along 

with her, having agreed to go together. Flora, on the other hand, ex- 

pressed her great anxiety to get home as speedily as possible to Armadale, 

as her dear mother was so seriously ill, and as her Ladyship knew, was 

quite alone in these turbulent times. After repeated pressings and retu- 

sals, Lady Margaret very reluctantly consented, and addressed her thus— 

“ As you are determined not to remain, Flora dear, I beg that you will 

wait until the hostler provide suitable ponies, with comfortable saddles, 

for Mrs Macdonald and you to carry you on.” When all was ready, and 

after shaking hands with Lady Margaret, Captain Macleod, and others, 

the two ladies mounted their tiny steeds, and trotted away. The faithful 
Niel MacKachainn, and other two young men who were well acquainted 
with the riding path, accompanied them on foot. Moving slowly along, 

the party after a few hours, overtook Kingsburgh and his Irish maid mak- 
ing the best of their way forward. Ere then, however, the unceasing 
rain fell to such a degree as to swell the mountain streams to overflowing, 
and to render most of the usual fords all but impassable. Here and there 
under the shelter of rocks, the party rested, in order to pass the time, 

Having arrived at one pretty spot, they were directed to a pure spring of 
water, at which they sat down, and mingled part of it with Lady Marga- 
ret’s genuine mountain-dew. The well was first pointed out to the drenched 
party by a boy who was herding cattle at the place, and who, for his acti- 
vity, received from the big Lrish woman the first shilling of which he was 
ever master before. The boy’s name was John Macdonald, a smart, raw- 
boned lad, bonnetless, and barefooted, who could not talk a vocable of 
the English language. He lived to the patriarchal age of one hundred 
and seven years, and died in the Lawn Market of Edinburgh in 1835, at 
the house of his son, Donald Macdonald, bagpipe maker to the Highland 
Society of Scotland.* 

Many years afterwards that well was secured by the Kingsburgh 
family, with polished flags, and a chained drinking-cup, and is called to 
this day—“ Tobair a’ Phrionnsa,” the Prince’s Well. 

Several ludicrous incidents took place on this rough and uncomfort- 
able journey. Again and again Betty Burke, forgetting her assumed sex, 
when leaping over streams, and climbing rugged cliffs, managed her ragged 
skirts with amusing awkwardness, In the afternoon the party were met 
by numbers of country people returning home from church, who after 
saluting their respected factor, Kingsburgh, fixed their eyes upon, and 
stared at the uncommon size and slovenly appearance of that Irish lass 
that strode so reckless-like along! Kingsburgh upbraided them in Gaelic 
for their unmannerly curiosity, yet after all, they exclaimed in astonish- 
ment—“O! faicibh am boirionnach neonach sin! Faicibh na ceuman 
mora, fada aig an nighinn ghairbh, ghobhlaich sin! Ochan! nach dana, 
slaodach, neo-sgiobalta, drabasta an sgliurach i! Is cinnteach gur ann de 
shliochd ’nam famhar i.” These exclamations may be translated thus :— 


* A minute account of old John Macdonald’s life is given in No. 36, page 462-66 of 
the Celtic Magazine, which cannot fail to interest such readers as take pleasure in all 
the incidents connected with the Rebellion of 1745. The writer of these pages is much 
indebted to good old John for furnishing him with many particulars connected with 
the movements of the Prince in his pilgrimage through the Isle of Skye, 
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“OQ! see that strange woman! Behold the big, wide steps of that rude, 
long-legged dame! Eh me! what a bold, untidy, slovenly, uncouth slat- 
tern she is! Surely she must be one of the giant race!” The poor pea- 
sants were utterly bewildered, as well they might ! 

After an uncomfortable day’s travelling, the whole party arrived in 
safety at the mansion of Kingsburgh, a little before midnight. They had 
no desire to reach it earlier. By this time the family had all gone to rest, 
Kingsburgh sent Miss Flora and a servant maid to his wife’s bedroom to 
set her up, in order to prepare a supper for Ler husband and his guests, 
The good lady at first declined to leave her bed, thinking that her husband 
had fallen in with some fugitive rebels in their distress, and whom he 
wished to entertain. Flora did not then undeceive her, but kept silent. 
The good lady sent her keys to her husband, with orders to help them- 
selves to the best cheer they could get at that untimely hour. At that 
moment her daughter, a little girl, went running to the mother’s bedside, 
and exclaimed—“ Oh! mamma, papa has brought home the most muckle, 
ill shaken-up wife she had ever cast eyes upon, and brought her into the 
hall too.” The lady at length seeing the necessity for her rising, did so 
at once, and when about entering the hall with its door half ajar, she ob- 
served the frightful female figure, and she at once started backwards, 
Kingsburgh, who stood in the passage, desired her to walk along with him 
into the room, which she did with trembling steps, and, on her appearance, 
the romantic figure quickly advanced, and warmly saluted her. ‘The as- 
tonished lady felt the roughness of the male cheek, and the reality that it 
was the Prince himself instantly flashed upon her mind, and she all but 
fainted away. The bewildered lady speedily retired, and in broken ac- 
cents, addressed her husband and said—“ Oh, dear! O dear, have matters 
come to this? We are all ruined—we shall all be hanged !” Kingsburgh 
smiled, and said—“ My dear wife, we shall die but once, and if we die to 
verify your prediction, we will sacrifice our lives in a good and noble 
cause. Go now make haste, and prepare supper, as we much require it. 
Get bread, butter, cheese, eggs, or whatever else you can lay your hands 
upon, for the poor, starving Prince will eat any thing in the shape of 
food.” She apologised, and said that she had nothing ready at that un- 
timely hour, but these common things. “ All right,” said her husband, 
“Jet us have them at once, and come to supper yourself.” “Me come to 
supper! I know not how to conduct myself before royalty.” “ Royalty 
here, or royalty there, the Prince will not sit down without you, and he 
is as easy and plain as Captain Donald Roy Macdonald, and you know 
what he is.” 

While supper was being prepared by the lady herself, as the cook was 
left in bed, Flora stood beside her, and related all her adventures for the 
last two days. The lady remarked that Flora had acted imprudently 
in allowing the boat that brought them to Skye to return immediately to 
the Long Island, as on its arrival, the crew could not escape being seized, 
and minutely examined; and the consequence would no doubt be, that 
the Royal troops would set out in fresh pursuit. In this conjecture the 
good lady proved quite correct—for the boat on its return was instantly 
captured—the boatmen were separately examined, and the sad reality was 
at once expiscated. Captain Ferguson immediately set sail in his Govern- 
ment cutter for Skye, and pursued the track of the Prince from his land- 
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ing at Monkstadt, until he escaped from the Island. This merciless offi- 
cer was, however, a week too late. The oversight in allowing the boat 
to return so soon to Uist, was the only point in which the prudence and 
judgment of the gallant Flora had ever failed. It is true that she did not 
suggest or sanction the boat’s return, but, unfortunately, she did not give 
instructions to the contrary. The whole was an oversight, and the crew 
were no doubt desirous to get back to their homes. 

Meantime, lady Kingsburgh, assisted by Flora, and Mrs Macdonald, 
Kirkibost, prepared supper, at which the Prince sat at the right hand of 
the hostess, and Flora at her left. After supper, to which the Prince did 
ample justice, the ladies retired, and left Kingsburgh and his august guest 
alone. His Royal Highness, after apologising for the liberty, produced a 
small, black, tobacco pipe, which he called “ the cutty,” and was enjoying 
a smoke from it, while his host was preparing the hot water, sugar, and 
mountain dew to make a bowl of toddy.* The poor Prince was extremely 
cheerful, and while enjoying the exhilarating contents of the magic bowl, 
he assured Kingsburgh that he had never tasted such good toddy in his 
life. He thought that it excelled by far what he had received at Borro- 
dale and in the Long Island. In short, he greatly enjoyed himself after 
his many fatigues and hardships, and had no desire to retire to bed. 
Kingsburgh, however, seeing both the wisdom and necessity of- going to 
rest, had to perform the disagreeable duty of suggesting the propriety of 
breaking up the company. “ After they had emptied the bowl several 
times,” as Dr Robert Chambers so correctly and graphically describes, 
“ Kingsburgh thought it necessary to hint to the Prince that, as he would 
require to be up and away as soon as possible on the morrow, he had bet- 
ter now go to bed, in order that he might enjoy a proper term of sleep. 
To his surprise, Charles was by no means anxious for rest. On the con- 
trary, he insisted upon another bowl, that he might, as he said, finish 
their conversation. Kingsburgh violated his feelings as a host so far as to 
refuse this request, urging that it was absolutely necessary that his Royal 
Highness should retire, for the reason he had stated. Charles as eagerly 
pressed the necessity of more drink ; and after some good-humoured al- 
tercation, when Kingsburgh took away the bowl to put it by, his Royal 
Highness rose to detain it, and a struggle ensued, in which the little ves- 
sel broke in two pieces, Charles retaining one in his hands, and Kingsburgh 
holding the other.t The strife was thus brought to an end, and the Prince 
no longer objected to go to bed.” 

The Prince slept soundly until two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
Kingsburgh entered his bedroom, and told his Royal Highness that it was 


* In those times, and until a late period, toddy was never made in glass tumblers, 
but in large punch-bowls, often of Chinese manufacture, and when it was duly mixed 
the glasses of the guests were filled out of the punch-bowls by silver or wooden ladles. 
Punch-bowls are still kept in many households, as ornaments or heirlooms from an- 
cestral times. 

+ Tradition says that this punch-bowl was of old China, beautifully figured, and 
would contain about an English quart. It was for centuries an heirloom in the man- 
sions of the Lords of the Isles. Having been broken, as stated, in almost equal halves, 
it was carefully and neatly clasped with silver, and it likely still exists. Dr Chambers 
states that in 1827, it was in the possession of Colin Macalister of Barr and Cour, who 
was married to a daughter of Old Kingsburgh, the little girl of whom mention has been 
made above. 
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high time for him to get up, to get breakfast, and to prepare for the jour- 
ney to Portree, a distance of about eight miles. After the morning re- 
past, the ladies, amid peals of laughter, assisted in dressing Betty Burke 
in her antique Irish garments, which she was to wear until she had fairly 
ieft the premises. ‘The ladies asked some of the Prince’s hair, to be pre- 
served as relics, which he smilingly granted by reclining his head upon the 
end of a sofa, and requesting them to cut off substantial bunches fur them- 
selves. While things were thus getting in readiness for the journey, the 
old lady and Miss Flora went to the Prince’s bedroom, folded up the sheets 
on which he had slept, and each lady took possession of a sheet, and there 
pledged themselves to preserve them folded up and unwashed until the 
day of their death, when these relics would become their winding-sheets, 
Such was really the case. Flora never parted with this precious memo- 
rial. She carried it with her in after years to America, and back to Skye, 
and when she departed this life, her mortal remains were wrapped in its 
folds, and therewith were consigned to the grave. 

About three in the afternoon of that day, the thirtieth of June 1746, 
the Prince warmly embraced the hospitable old lady and her respected 
husband, and set off for the journey. He was accompanied by Miss Flora, 
and the dutiful Niel MacEachainn only. Niel carried with him the sub- 
stantial Highland dress of a farmer, and a pair of new shoes, all which 
Kingsburgh had provided for his Royal Highness. These, however, were 
to be exchanged for the Irish dress at some convenient distance from the 
house. When about half-a-mile on their way, Miss Flora walked on, 
while the Prince and Niel entered a hollow between two rocks, where his 
Royal Highness robed himself in his new dress and shoes. Niel, at the 
same time, carefully preserved and concealed the tattered raiment, and 
torn “bachules” of Betty Burke, as keepsakes to Kingsburgh of the 
Prince’s perilous adventures. Captain Donald Roy had reached Portree 
on the previous evening, and having met young Raasay at the farmhouse 
of Toutrome, they prepared every thing for meeting the party from Kings- 
burgh, and for conveying the Prince to the Island of Raasay, which is 
separated by a channel of a mile or two from Portree. When the Prince 
and his attendants had arrived, they went to the only inn in the village, 
along with young Raasay and Captain Donald Roy, to procure some re- 
freshments. Donald Roy suggested the propriety of the Prince’s retiring to 
a place of safety, as there was great danger in remaining longer in a public 
hostelry, when so many spies and suspicious characters were moving about. 
He told his Royal Highness that he knew of a cave wherein he could find 
shelter until removed under night to Raasay, and the sooner he resorted 
to it the better. The whole party except Flora left the inn immediately 
under a drenching rain. The time had now come when the Prince had to 
part with his true and faithful protectress, the gallant Flora. With tears 
in his eyes he laid hold of the amiable lady’s hands, and bade her a ten- 
der, and an affecting farewell. He ardently thanked her for having en- 
abled him to escape from the wall of fire by which he had found himself 
environed, and which he never would have passed without her intrepidity 
and generous aid. He handed her his portrait in a golden locket, while 
he tenderly saluted her, and said, in affecting terms, that he yet hoped to 
meet her at the Court of St James, where le would be able properly to 
reward her self-denying heroism—and her ardent devotion and loyalty to 
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her unfortunate, exiled Prince. Such were the adventures of three days, 
and of three days only—but adventures which have immortalised the name 
of our heroine, and shed a halo of glory over female devotedness, The 
promises thus made by his Royal Highness were richly merited, and al- 
though he never gained the position to fulfil them, yet his utter forgetful- 
ness of Flora’s faithful services to him, was on his part utterly unpardon- 
able. He lived for upwards of forty-two years after the date of this part- 
ing scene on the beach of Portree, and during that long period of time, he 
never acknowledged by letter or otherwise the dangers to which our 
heroine exposed herself to save his life. 

During the darkness of that night, the Prince was conveyed from his 
cave to Raasay, and thence through Skye to the mainland, where for nearly 
three months he had to undergo terrible trials and hardships. He had no 
home, but in rocks and in caves, and in mountain recesses he passed 
his weary time, hourly exposed to be seized by his vigilant pur- 
suers. Fortunately for him at last, two French vessels, the “ L'Heureux,” 
and the “ Princesse de Conti,” arrived at Lochnanuagh, on which he got 
on board, and sailed for France on 20th September 1746. He died after 
having spent a chequered, but not a too provident life, on the 30th Janu- 
ary 1788. 

Such then was the fate and final career of this unfortunate aspirant 
to the British throne. By the result of his natural ambition, he created 
much alarm throughout the United Kingdom, and caused an indescribable 
amount of rapine and cruelty, as well as the shedding of torrents of inno- 
cent blood ! 


On THE Brac or Portrer, Skye, 30TH June 1746. 


Amid the shells and shingle on the shore, 
The Stuart Prince and Flora met to part; 
“Devoted one,” he said, “I owe thee more 
Than tongue can utter; ever in this heart 
My fair preserver’s name will hold a place. 
I hope, dear Flora, at no distant day, 
With mine the throne, and honours of my race, 
T can in deeds thy noble deeds repay, 
Farewell ! thou faithful one !” 
, 4 ; Across the sea, 
In sunnier lands, where hearts beat not more true, 
The Maiden lived not in the memory 
Of him whose life to her fond zeal was due. 
Forgotten all the goodness and the grace— 
Has gratitude forever taken wing? 
Forgotten that kind sympathetic face— 
Ingratitude forgetteth every thing ! 


The subsequent portion of our heroine’s life has been already fully 
described in volume iii. ; and the whole, carefully revised and extended, 
will soon be issued in a neat volume, by the publishers of the Celtic 
Magazine. ALEX. MACGREGOR. 





CLUNY MACPHERSON OF CLUNY, C.B.—Her Gracious Majesty has con- 
ferred upon Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, Colonel-Commandant of the Inverness-shire 
Rifle Volunteers, a well-deserved honour, by decorating him with her own hand with 
the insigna of a Companion of the Bath. Long may he continue to enjoy the 

inguished honour, 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 


By Couin CarsHoLM. 
—— 


XI. 


Lone ago a man, much respected by his neighbours, was residing in the 
Davoch of Clachan, Strathglass. His name was Cameron, but he was 
more frequently known by the patronymic of Mac-’ill-donaich. He was 
noted for his acts of kindness and his willingness to assist his neighbours, 
In return for his good-natured deeds, it was supposed that everything he 
undertook prospered so much that on three different occasions he had a 
miraculous multiplication of such things as he required. This auspicious 
kind of increase is called in Gaelic “ An tore sona.” According to the 
legend it appears that Mac~ill-donaich was a joint farmer with another 
man in a part of the Davoch of Clachan, the arable portion of which was 
at that time called “an t-Ochdamh,” i.¢., the eighth-part of a Davoch of 
land. In the spring of the year Mac~ill-donaich ploughed and prepared 
the ground for the seed. He took a firlot of oats to the field, and began 
to sow, but, strange to say, the more he took out of the bag of oats the 
larger it looked. Mac~ill-donaich continued sowing away with all his 
might. He finished his own, and continued with equal vigour to sow his 
neighbour's land out of the same firlot of oats.* Some idle man, who was 
curiously looking on, and could perceive no diminution in the size of the 
bag of seed, remarked rather unceremoniously, “ Am bheil thu ’n duil gu’n 
cuir thu an t-Ochdamh leis a cheathramh?” Do you think you will 
sow the eighth with the quarter? Immediately the remark was 
uttered, the bag became empty. Mac-ill-donaich, attributing the sudden 
stoppage of the supply of seed to the inquisitive question of the idler, 
uldressed him thus :—“ A dhuine leibidich, na’m bi’dh tu air do theang- 
aidh pheasanach a chumail samhach, chuirrinn talamh mo nabaidh, an 
deigh mo chuid fein a chur mar tha, leis an aon cheathramh,”—You 
thoughtless man, had you held your flippant tongue quiet, I would have 
sown my neighbour’s land after my own with the same firlot. Tradition 
says that the oats are said to have grown so well as to render the whole 
circumstances the wonder and source of talk in the district, until, at last, 
the farm on which the miracle took place acquired the Gaelic name of 
“ Ceathramh,” or, as it is written in English, Kerrow. Clann Mhic~'ill- 
unaich were both strong and numerous on the Strathglass estates about 
three hundred years ago. I heard it said that they were instrumental in 
rettling two very knotty points in favour of the Chisholm. I believe 
there are a few of this family of Camerons still in the parish of Kilmorack. 
‘Yhere was another old family of the Clan Cameron in Strathglass, de- 
scendants of Mac-Mhic-Mharstinn na Leitreach, of whom some members 
were noted soldiers. I heard old people saying that Lochiel was on a 
certain occasion in trouble with Mackintosh of Mackintosh. News came 
to the Strath that a battle between the two chiefs was imminent. One of 
the Mac Martin Camerons, Eoghan beag, was at the time a servant to the 
Chisholm. Ewen asked leave to go and assist his chief, Lochiel. Permission 


* Firlot is an old Scotch measure equal to one-fourth part of a boll, 
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was readily granted, and little Ewen gladly started for Lochaber. He was 
in time to join the Camerons on the morning of the day of battle. The 
contending parties were marching on, in haste, to cross a certain ford. The 
Camerons on one side of the river suddenly descried the Mackintoshes about 
equi-distant on the other side. Placed in this position, the plans of 
both armies were instantly upset. If either determined on crossing, the 
chances were that the other would annihilate them in the water. The 
contending clansmen eagerly watched each other for some time ; rested on 
their arms ; then sat on the heather, and began to devise new plans of 
attack. Little Ewen, however, thought their council of war tedious, for 
he meant business. He left Strathglass with the purpose of doing some 
service for his chief, and was determined to prove that he was both able 
and willing to do it. So he got up and coolly walked out of the Cameron 
ranks, wending his way towards the river. He then stood on a small 
plateau and shouted out at the top of his voice, “ An dean fear agaibh 
malairt saighde rium?” (i.e., “ Will one of you exchange arrows with 
me?”). In answer to this challenge an archer came down from the 
enemy’s camp, stood on a steep bank of the river, and shot an arrow 
which fell quite harmless close to Ewen. He took it up and shouted to 
his opponent—“ Co dhiu ’sfhearr leat do phlaigh fhein na plaigh fear 
eile?” (i.e., “ Will you have your own or another man’s plague sent back 
to yout”). The reply was, “ Send back my own, if you can, little man.” 
Ewen shot the archer’s own arrow across, hitting and killing him. The 
body of the archer having rolled down the bank into the water, another 
came to avenge the death of the first one, and little Ewen killed him also. 
After a long pause the Camerons observed the Mackintoshes preparing to 
move. Lochiel ordered a counter-movement in his ranks. Instead, how- 
ever, of attacking the Camerons, the enemy left the field. Then Lochiel 
asked the little man for his name, where he came from, and several other 
particulars, and having received answers, he said, “ My brave fellow, if 
you stay with me you shall have one of the best farms in Lochaber.” 
But Ewen was plain spoken, and said that he could not wish for a better 
master than the Chisholm, and consequently he intended to remain with 
him. “In that case you must call on me before you leave Lochaber,” 
said Lochiel. Needless to say that Ewen called on his Chief, remained 
with him for some days, and, when parting, Lochiel gave him a letter to 
the Chisholm, on receipt of which, or very soon afterwards, Ewen was 
placed by the Chisholm in the fertile farm of Baile na bruaich. In this 
farm one generation after another of his descendants lived as farmers 
until about the beginning of the present century, when the general curse 
or infatuation for sheep seized the landed proprietors of the Highlands. 
The only one I now know of these Mac Martins or Camerons, originally 
of Letterfinlay, is Hugh Cameron, who is in the 82d year of his age, and 
living alone at 36 King Street, Inverness. He had one son a soldier, 
who was in the Indian Mutiny, and if now alive I know not where. 
Like other parts of the world, Strathglass has its fairy tales, goblin 
and ghost stories. Here is one of them. A man named Allan Ban Mac- 
donell from Glengarry was on a visit with some friends at Clachan, 
Strathglass, in the beginning of December. When about to return home 
he proposed to cross the hills in a straight direction from Clachan to the 
house of a relative in Glenmoriston, with whom he intended to pass the 
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night. The hills he had to cross are dreary, lonely, and long, without 
road or path to guide his steps. The distance as the erow flies is some 
ten miles. A portion of the hills is called Crabhach, and this part is sup- 
posed to have been from time immemorial haunted by some evil spirit. 
His friends at Clachan endeavoured to dissuade Allan Ban from his purpose 
of crossing the hill. They used all available arguments to induce him to 
return home by the ordinary road through Urquhart. Last of all they 
reminded him that it might be dangerous for a lone man to pass through 
Crabhach about dusk, or at night, in case the old hag of the place, or as 
she was called in Gaelic, Cailleach-a-Chrabhaich, might attack him. “If 
she attacks me,” said Allan, “she will never attack another after me.” 
He was a powerful man, and was accompanied by his favourite stag-hound, 
whose name was Gille Dubh, or Black Gille. Allan Pan, in bidding his 
friends at Clachan good-bye, told them to make themselves easy in regard 
to his safety, and added, “ With my faithful Gille Dubh at my side, I 
would not hesitate to face any number of ghosts and goblins. Why, 
therefore, should I be afraid of danger where no danger exists?” So 
saying, he took himself off to the hill. According to his own tale all 
went well with him until he reached about half-way between Clachan and 
Glenmoriston. But, when passing by the side of the lake at Crabhach, he 
was intercepted by an ugly looking spectre, who announced itself as 
Cailleach a-Chrabhaich, and ready to try conclusions with him. Allan, 
determined to despatch the old hag at once, entered on a fierce combat 
with her. He found it more difficult than he anticipated, and called his 
Gille Dubh to his assistance. The desperate combat was now at its 
height ; Allan dealing heavy and mighty blows at the spectre with his 
ponderous sword, while his stag-hound was lacerating, galling, and ripping 
it on all sides. The ghost could not Jong stand such merciless treatment. 
But Allan vowed by all that was sacred, on earth and elsewhere, that he 
would not desist until the goblin’s head should be in the nook of his 
plaid as a trophy for his friends at home. The moment the sacred name 
of the Almighty was mentioned, the spectre disappeared. Allan felt much 
exhausted, but proceeded on his journey. 

Sitting down to rest he discovered that he had left his bonnet at the 
scene of conflict. To go home without his bonnet might be attributed to 
cowardice, so he returned and found his enemy, the old hag, had taken 
possession of his head-piece ; and had her feet in it, busily engaged milling 
it at the loch side. Allan madé a peremptory demand for his bonnet ; but 
he was met with an offensive refusal, and the battle had to be fought over 
again. The second encounter was even more severe than the first. 
In the struggle, however, the brave Allan got hold of his bonnet and kept 
it. The Cailleach, finding she could not vanquish the hero, addressed 
him thus :—“ You have slipped through my hands to-night ; you had a 
narrow escape ; if I had succeeded in making a hole in your bonnet you 
would have been dead this very night. But I shall meet you again soon, 
and by the time the cock crows on Christmas night you shall be a dead 
man.” Allan reached home battered and bruised, and he took to his bed. 
His friends visited him daily ; whatever they dreaded or believed they 
pretended that he was in no danger from what occurred in Crabhach. 
However, on Christmas night his nearest relatives and friends in the 


neighbourhood gathered at his house, determined to share the dangers of 
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the night with him. About midnight, congratulating themselves that no 
danger appeared, wine and spirits were placed on the table, glasses were 
filled ; but the momentous signal was given, the cock flapped his wings, 
and with his shrill, clear voice announced that the line was drawn 
between day and night, In ecstasies of joy Allan shouted—*“ Tha 
Chailleach breugach,” “‘ ‘he spectre is a liar: let me drink long life and 
happiness to all of you.” Saying this, he took up a glass, but before he 
tasted of its contents it fell from his hand; the hand fell on the table ; 
and the brave Allan there and then fell down a corpse before his friends, 
His tragic death has been commemorated in song by the poets of the 
time, one, who attributes the death of more of his clan to Cailleach a 
chrabhaich, begins thus :— 

Cha teid mise do’n rathad, 

Air feadh na h-oidhche no trath la, 

Cha ’n eil deagh bhean an taigh ’sa Chrabhach, 

Tha i trom air mo chinneadh, 

Dha marbhadh, ’s dha milleadh, 

’S gu’n caireadh Dia spiorad n’as fhearr ann. 
In concluding this series of short papers on the traditions of my native 
Strath, I may be permitted to express my regret that there is no vein of 
the theologian about me, otherwise I might have felt inclined to say some- 
thing on the peculiar state of religion in my native district during the 
last five hundred years. I may, however, say that under existing circum- 
stances, it does seem to me very remarkable that the people of Strathglass 
were able to adhere to the Catholic faith during all this time, while the 
people of the neighbouring straths and glens, and the whole inhabitants 
of the four counties northwards, embraced either the Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian form of religion. 

COLIN CHISHOLM. 





HOW GLENMORISTON OBTAINED GLEN DUCATAY. 
—o 


In the old days of ignorance and superstition, Highlanders used to attach 
great importance to charms and spells. These charms were composed of 
materials of infinite variety, worn and believed in as a sure protection 
against an endless catalogue of real or imaginary evils. Very frequently 
they were worn in the form of some article of jewellery ; among others, the 
pin or jibula used for fastening the plaid, was often the object of the 
greatest importance to the wearer. Some of these ancient fibule are still 
preserved as family heirlooms, or in museums. They were generally of 
large size, and adorned with carvings of grotesque figures and quaint 
legends, and if they should happen to be engraved with the names of the 
three fabulous kings, who were supposed to have done homage to the 
infant Saviour—viz., Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar—then, indeed, they 
became invaluable, protecting the fortunate possessors from every danger, 
even from sickness. Such a charm was worn by the Laird of Glenmoriston 
at the time the following incident occurred. 

It happened one day that the young Chief of Lovat was out hunting, 
accompanied by Glenmoriston, and while passing through the narrow glen 
ot Ducatay, near the wood of Portclare, on the Lovat estate, a fine deer- 
hound held in leash by Lovat, in straining after the quarry broke away. 
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His master called him back, and mended the leash with the brooch he 
wore in his plaid. In a little while, however, the eager animal had again 
broken the frail fastening. Fearful of having his sport interrupted, Lovat 
turned to his friend and begged the loan of the large fibula he wore to 
secure the dog’s leash. Glenmoriston was in a dilemma; he was anxious 
to oblige his friend, but most unwilling to risk losing his valued 
charm, so he began to excuse his seeming impoliteness by expatiating 
on the extraordinary value of the ornament, which had descended to 
him through a long line of ancestors, and saying how grieved he should 
be to lose it. Lovat assured him that no harm should come to it; he 
merely wanted the loan of it for a short time ; that he would fasten it so 
securely that it could not possibly get lost. Still Glenmoriston hesitated, 
while Lovat continued to urge him, and at length said, half in fun, that 
if the fibula should by any chance be lost he would give the whole of the 
glen they were then in to Glenmoriston for ever, without homage or 
acknowledgment. Glenmoriston then gave way, handed Lovat the pin, 
and they continued the chase. 

On their return home, Lovat found to his confusion that he had, in 
spite of his vehement protestations of safety, indeed lost the precious 
article, whereupon Glenmoriston at once claimed the penalty, which 
Lovat was in honour bound to repay. Thus it happens that the glen of 
Ducatay, in the midst of Lovat’s lands, belongs to Glenmoriston. 


M. A. ROSE. 


THE HON. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, EX-PREMIER OF CANADA, 
AT INVERNESS.—We mentioned in our last that Mr and Mrs Mackenzie passed 
through Inverness on their way North. On Wednesday, 27th of July, they returned, 
and visited places of mterest in the town aod suburbs, and on the following afternoon 
they were driven by Mr A. Mackenzie, editor of the Veltic Magazine (accompanied by 
Bailie Macdonald and Mr James Barron, editor of the ZJnverness Courier), to the 
Battlefield of Culloden, and the Druidical remains at Clava. The trenches in which the 
Highlanders are buried on Culloden Moor, and all the surroundings, were examined with 
melancholy interest. On their return the party called at Culloden House, where they 
examined with mixed feelings the relics of 1745, including the bed upon which Prince 
Charles slept the night before the battle, and upon which are still found the bed-cover 
and hangings which decorated it on that historical occasion. In the afternoon Mr and 
Mrs Mackenzie made a private call upon Mr A. Mackenzie of the Celtic Magazine, 
whom they kindly entertained last year in Canada, and there met our well-known 
Gaelic bard, Mrs Mary Mackellar, who on Saturday enjoyed their company on the 
Caledonian Canal as far as Fort-William. At twovo'clock on Friday a special meeting 
of the Town Council was called by the Provost, at which, on his motion, seconded by 
Bailie Macdonald, and supported by the Dean of Guild, it was unanimously resolved 
to offer Mr Mackenzie the freedom of the Burgh—the highest honour at their disposal 
—in appreciation of his distinguished and honourable career in Canada, and as a 
Highlander in whom all his countrymen take a very warm and special interest. 
Having agreed to accept this honour, it was conferred in the Castle Convening Room, 
at 6.30 p.M., when the ex-Premier made a speech, universally admitted to have been 
the best delivered in Inverness within living memory, perhaps, excepting that de- 
livered by our own present Premier, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, on the occasion 
of the same honour having been conferred upon him. In the evening a handsome 
album of Highland scenery in the neighbourhood of Inverness, and on the route of the 
Caledonian Canal, was presented to Mrs Mackenzie, by a deputation from the Town 
Council, consisting of the Provost, and Dean of Guild Mackenzie, as a souvenir of her 
visit to the Highland Capital. Inverness has done itself great honour, and we feel 
sure our brother Highlanders, and Scetchmen generally, in Canada, will appreciate the 
compliment we have paid to their distinguished countryman. We may state that, 
thougtt a native of Perthshire, Mr Mackenzie’s grandfather went there in the capacity 
of Schoolmaster from the County of Ross, 
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